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Theodore Parker and His Influence. 


We read in the Congregationalist of this 
city that— 

“The name of Theodore Parker is still the 
rallying-cry for a small but vigorous handful of 
men and women in, Boston. They are about to 
erect a house of worship for the use of the so- 
ciety they constitute, and the other evening 
commemorated the twelfth anniversary of his 
death by uncovering a bust of him by Milmore. 
The devotion of this remnant to their departed 
leader is touching while it lasts, but it will 
scarcely outlive the present generation.” 

This sympathetic allusion to the great preach- 
er would be very disheartening were it not of 
the same character that filled the Congregation- 
alist and other journals of denominationalism 
twelve years ago, whose prophecy then was 
that with the death of Mr. Parker his name and 
work would cease. With every phase of the 
fortunes of his society in Boston since his 
death we have had the same cheerful prediction 
on their part, and the same falsification of it in 
the actual facts of the condition of the society. 
And now, so far from the society waning, or 
Mr. Parker’s name and influence dying out, the 
former is sufficiently vigorous to embark in the 
erection of a memorial edifice with two-thirds 
of the necessary sum pledged, and the other 
third not difficult to raise; while as to the latter 
they were never so widely known or potential 
as at this present time. 

The day was when, at home, the Uni- 
tarian ministers, to some degree, affected to 
reprobate Mr. Parker and his views. Rev. 
Dr. Gannett, at a May conference, could not 
call him a Christian brother; but the good doc- 
tor lived long enough to find his own son, a 
preacher of acceptance, a stout follower of Mr. 
Parker in all his heresies, and his own views 
considerably modified by his scion’s liberality. 
Rev. Dr. Osgood would not recognize him as 
worthy of fellowship; but news had hardly 
come of his death ere he hastened, at a Unita- 
rian festival, to claim him as a noble product of 
Unitarian scholarship and independence. These 
are but examples. His influence has permeated 
the entire denomination, uplifting the pulpits, 
enlarging the catholicity, and vitalizing the con- 
gregations, of the persuasion all over the land. 
Bangor, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and all the stations between, have 
felt his power, and to-day are bolder and better, 
in work and thought, for his having taught 
them a rational philosophy and a faultless per- 
sonal experience. 

To say that abroad Mr. Parker's influence 
has not been felt would be to deny manifest in- 
dications on every hand. In England the la- 
bors of Miss Frances Power Cobb, who herself 
has published a life of Mr. Parker, with an edi- 
tion of his works, and the friendship of James 
Martineau, have made his name and teachings 
familiar not only in the Unitarian, but through- 
out a widely dissenting, fold. Mr. Conway and 
the South-place chapel, to-day the resort of all 
strangers in London, keep his memory green 
throughout the ecclesiastical year. Ever and 
anon come intimations ,from the learned and 
the humble—the thinker in his closet, and the 
peasant or artisan at his vocation—of a knowl- 
edge of the great preacher, with orders for his 
works, or desire for information in certain par- 
ticulars, which show that he is a constant pres- 
ence wherever the English language is spoken. 
It would be equaily idle to say that in France, 
or in Germany more particularly, he is not 
known to the scholars and writers; while in In- 
dia, with the daily increasing influx of occiden- 
tal light, the students of the later thought of the 
world give prominent place to his ideas. Were 
it permissible to give excerpts from the corres- 
pondence still flowing from the old world to the 
new, from the seats of the ancient civilizations 
to those of the modern, and vice versa, none 
would doubt that, so far from Theodore Par- 
ker’s teachings and mission being a failure, they 
are to-day influencing human thought as much 
as any other single individual of the present 
century. There is a constant demand for his 
works at home and abroad, and the exhaustion 
of an edition carries with it wide disappoint- 
ment. 

If there has been any drawback whatever to 
the influence of this truly great man in ethics 
and character, it has not resulted from opposi- 
tion to his views, but rather from a neglect of 
the opportunities to more quickly and widely 
spread his writings. It is now twelve years 
since Mr. Parker died, and the only additional 
volume to his works since his death has been 
his lectures on the “Historic Americans” which 
he prepared for the Fraternity course in this 
city; unless we except a small volume of 
“Prayers,” and the selections from his dis- 
courses, entitled ‘‘Lessons from the World of! 
Matter and the World of Man,” which friendly 
hands that had phonographically reported them 
gave to the world outside of his direct literary - 
representatives. It was evidently the intention 
of Mr. Parker that Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
Miss Hannah E. Stevenson, and Mr. John R. 
Manley should be his literary executors, and 
three more competent or friendly intimates of 
his thought and life could scarcely be desig- 
nated. They would at once have unlocked the 
treasure-house of his vast intellectual wealth 
and spread it broadcast over the land, and 
in a good degree answered the growing de- 
mand for further of his writings. But a misun- 
derstood wish of Mr. Parker in his later days, 
when mind and body alike were the subjects of 
his physical weakness, caused Mr. Joseph Ly- 
man to be appointed to this responsible trust. 
Though this gentleman lived eleven years longer | 
than his friend, no result whatever came from | 
his connection with the literary treasures placed 
in his hands. Even the ‘*Historic Americans,” 
the freshest of Mr. Parker's compositions, were 


}as assessed for purposes of taxation, and sup- 


We beg in conclusion to assure all those who, 
like the Congregationalist, occasionally flatter 
themselves that the influence of this great man 
is dying-out and soon will be recognized no 
longer, that they reason solely from their hopes. 
A somewhat familiar acquaintance with those 
who were of his congregation in Boston, with 
knowledge of what is written and said of him 
in other parts of the country and abroad, in- 
duce us to believe that his power was never 
more widely recognized than to-day. Churches 
calling themselves by his name may not be 
known; but the liberalizing, rational, preémi- 
nently humane and altogether ‘‘religious” char- 
acter of his teachings is exerting its sway in all 
denominations, particularly in that with which 
he was nearest in accord; and his fame and 
words will long live to elevate and bless the 
whole human race. 





Undertones. 
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Iam not what I seem. Within me dwells 

An older entity. With it, at spells, 

I hold communion, as with a star; 

A star within, whose light has travelled far. 
This strange companion sometimes tells me 
That forever we have been in company. 

With past forms I feel.a strange connection, 
That savors not of birth, but resurrection; 
Thus related, in sentiment, at least, 

To worm and insect life, with bird and beast, 

I need not go to fairy page of old 

To learn of talking birds, to children told. 

Ask Walden’s hermit what the fishes said, 
When nibbling from his hand a piece of bread; 
Or what the secrets caudled bipeds told 

To Darwin of man’s pedigree so old; 

If sop heard in fancy or in speech 

The common-sense ‘‘our poor relations” teach ; 
Or whether Cowper, turning from Rousseau, 
Obtained his light from nightingale or crow, 
Then told as fables what were really so; 

For beast and bird their social converse hold, 
‘“‘Pow-wow” like men, conventions have, and 
scold; 

Comment on us, know foolish men from wise, 
Observe our acts, approve or criticise ! 

How sweet it were if we could but translate 
Their sage reflections made on man’s estate! 
But, as it is, to those who hearken well, 

And know the ‘‘cipher,” they can secrets tell. 
A dog’s sad howl, with master’s failing breath, 
Becomes prophetic of approaching death ; 

A stray black cat, once crouching at the door, 
Was ‘‘scat”-ed at; she only crouched the more ; 
So touched my sympathies, I let her stay 

And make my house her home. Oh! lucky 
day! 

Such cats are omens. This one proved to be, 
And luck the tribute that she brought to me. 
But, waiving all such mystic speculations 

Of dogs and cats, whose hints are revelations, 
Who are so deaf who hear no undertone 
Of thought in cricket’s chirp or doves 
moan; : 

Think you the cayotes howling on the plain 

No meaning have in their long, mournful strain ? 
I hear it like a sea-shell in my ear, 

A monotone of State street, long and clear, 

A scent of assets, or the cruel rates— 

The taste of blood or failing men’s estates. 

The bound'ry line of both is interblended ; 
Wolf is but broker more or less extended. 

Not apes alone hold all of man’s descent ; 
Reversions show the wolf to some extent. 

I think, of all that live in wood or den, 

Wolves come the nearest to some fellow-men. 
As close to earth the red man puts his ear, 
To sense the footfalls too far off to hear, 

Or tread of game, or finds again the trail, 
Gaining knowledge where higher outlooks fail, 
So, listening earthward, animals will teach 
Deep lessons, inexpressible in speech— 

More like a ground-swell in the soul. And then, 
I see in them the nebulz of men. 

Many contributions make up life’s river, 

Its head is on, so it will flow forever. 

JOHN WETHERBEE. 


The Wealth of the United States. 
The returns of the census of 1870 make the 
total value of the real and personal estate in the 
United States, exclusive of the possessions of 
the general government, to amount to $30,068,- 
518,507. If this estimate be accepted as cor- 
rect, it shows that, notwithstanding the war, 
there has been a remarkable increase in the 
wealth of the nation since 1860, when the entire 
valuation was placed at $16,159,616,068. But 
from the remarks of Gen. Walker, the super- 
intendent of the census, which are prefixed to 
the statistics of wealth and public indebtedness, 
it becomes evident that this estimated valuation 
must be far from accurate, although no pains 
have probably been spared to render the returns 
as complete and precise as possible. 

The New York Evening Post, in presenting 
these figures, says it is impossible to obtain a 
correct idea of the value of property from the 
returns made of assessments for taxation, for 
although undervaluation, for this purpose, is the 
rule, the proportion of undervaluation to the 
true value varies in every State, and in almost 
every county. There are States in which the 
assessed value of the whole body of real estate 
does not fall short of its selling price in a favor- 
able market by more than ten per cent., while 
in others the true value is said to exceed the as- 
sessed value by two hundred per cent., and 
even more. Under these circumstances, the 
census office has prepared tables giving the 
value of real and personal property, separately, 


low 





plemented these with an estimate of the true 
valuation of both descriptions of property, de- 
rived from investigations carefully made by of- 
ficials specially commissioned for the service. 





given to the public through the editorial super- 
vision of Rev. O. B. Frothingham. It now | 
seems that we are no nearer the possession of | 
the other unpublished works of Mr. Parker than | 
when Mr. Lymart was alive. 

If we may be allowed to make a suggestion in 
this connection to those who hold by right Mr. 
Parker's manuscripts, it is that they at once re- | 
spond to the widespread desire for further of | 
his writings by establishing the surviving origi- 
nally-named literary executors as the custodians 
of his works. The devoted Manley is no longer 


The results of their work must be regarded 

rather as guesses than as well-grounded opin- 

ions; but it is probable that they are as nearly 

correct as it is possible to attain with the ma- | 
chinery at the disposal of government. 

Another very serious defect in the census 

valuation of the wealth of the country arises 

from the omission of all attempt to deduct from 

the amount of personal property debts secured by 

mortgages, chattels and real estate. In respect of 
such debts the returns present a double valuation. 





alive to add his faultless judgment and rare busi- 
ness qualities to the service, but Mr. Sanborn | 
and Miss Stevenson would doubtless be only too 
glad even at this late day to undertake the duty. | 
It would be difficult to find two more competent, | 
painstaking and indastrious workers; and if) 
Mr. Frothingham should be added, while all the | 
qualities of Mr. Manley would not be added, his 
faultless style, large scholarship and warm sym- 
pathy would materially aid his associates, who, 
in conjunction with Mr. Frothingham or alone, 
are probably the best-fitted of all Mr. Parker's 
friends to do ample justice to his thought and 
character. 





Not only is the property of the debtor counted 
at its full value, but the money borrowed to pay 
for it or other property is counted likewise. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars, for example, 
are owned in the East in the form of mortgages 
on the real estate of the West, all of which is 
represented twice in these returns; first as real 
estate in the West, and second as personal prop- 
erty in the East. The work of reducing the 
aggregate valuation by separating these dupli- 
cated values would have been of almost insu- 
perable difficulty, and, even had it been accom- 
plished, would most likely have led to serious 


sections. For if any property was excluded it 
would naturally have been the personal prop- 
erty, and the nominal holders of mortgaged 
property would thus have been credited with its 
entire ownernship, while the persons really en- 
titled to the greater portion of it would not be 
represented at all. 

The assessed value of the real estate in the 
United States is given at $9,914,780,825, and 
that of the personal estate at $4,264,205,907, 
making a total of $14,177,986,732. In order 
to arrive at the magnificent sum total which the 
census office gives us as representing the en- 
tire wealth of the country, it has been neces- 
sary to add the enormous sum of $15,889,531,- 
775 as an allowance to offset alleged underval- 
uation. The Evening Post says it ‘‘is possi- 
ble that this allowance is not too great; but 
few will doubt that it fully covers any deficiency 
that may have occurred from the lenity of as- 
sessors in the discharge of their duties. As- 
suming this to be accurate, it remains that when 
the vast sums invested in loans secured by pledges 
of real and personal property in this country, 
amounting to thousands of millions of dollars, 
are deducted from the general estimate, the 
amount must be very seriously diminished. 
Debts are not property, and when they are repre- 
sented as such in the census it only gives a false 
impression of the resources of the conutry. 
The United States is tolerably prosperous; but 
leaving out of sight entirely all public indebt- 
edness, and viewing the subject wholly in rela- 
tion to the property of private citizens in their 
individual capacity, we have made no such gain 
in wealth during the past ten years as the cen- 
sus tables would lead one to believe.” 





Possession. 
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This is the secret; lo! the blossom blows, 

The cloud sails softly down the sunlit sky, 

The clear-voiced streamlet ripples gayly by, 
The singer lifts his song with heart that glows, 
The greybeard sages truth’s vast stores disclose, 
That thou mays’t gain thine own; yea, all is 
thine. 

With this wide world enclothed shalt thou shine; 
The morning girds thy brow; the virgin rows 
Of loftiest thoughts nod their long plumes for 
thee; 

The ripened past awaits thy harvest-hand; 

The boundless future spreads its sun-path lost 
In crescent light; on seas no keel has crossed, 
Under star-shine no eyes have seen, on bland 
New plains of flowerage, see, Fate beckons, see! 
Lewis J. Bock. 





Substance, not Show. 
There is no influence upon children so last- 
ing as a few precepts constantly illustrated in 
daily practice. They are a genuine inheritance, 
and adhere ta..them through all after years. 
Simple truth, without prevarication, is a bul- 
wark of character. So is honesty of purpose, 
untainted by the flaw of double-dealing. Like- 
wise the prompt payment of just debts, and 
discreet precaution in their contraction. To 
run up scores is an entering-wedge to extrava- 
gance, so many articles are added which might 
as well be omitted. If we cannot afford them, 
it is incipient theft, and, if we can, we should 
settle on the spot. Adherence to this rule 
would obviate half the bankruptcy in the world; 
and defalcation, that evil root, which has such 
rank growth amongst us, would be unknown. 
The very soil in which it flourishes is produced 
by the pernicious custom of living beyond our 
means —a silly attempt to equal or outshine 
those whose incomes are really ample. 
Independence is a shield and buckler to men 
and women, and saves them from chagrin, mor- 
tification and untold misery. Ambition is laud- 
able, and we admire to detect the germs of a 
fine, esthetic taste, but we know that any nor- 
mal rise must be gradual, and that leaps are sel- 
dom in order. Again, there is no comfort to 
the possessor in ill-gotten gains. There is al- 
ways a detective at his door, and a Banquo at 
the table. A palace becomes a prison, splendid 
appointments so many chains, and rare viands 
galland wormwood. Then, if not sooner, wheel 
into line all manner of pernicious habits, late 
hours, convivial assemblies, strong drink, choice 
wines, seductive smoking, games of chance, se- 
cret gambling, and vices innumerable. No one 
starts with this list in view, but the steps are le- 
gitimate sequences of false premises. 
In these days, when all covet the best in 
hcuse, store and market, restraint is unusually 
hard, and requires firm, sturdy principles. 
Both sexes are bolstered up instead of standing 
upon their own feet, and not infrequently, when 
they desire the latter, they are held back by the 
family-pride of relatives and kept in the rut of 
fashion and conventionalism. Could they only 
break from these bands and assert their native 
individuality, how much happier they would be. 
All need the discipline of a settled occupation, 
and the self-poise which comes thereof. It is 
something to earn, and to have control of, the 
results—to have positive duties, and not al- 
low all the hours to be frittered away by 
those who have only ennui to spare; not less, 
too, for example’s sake, to those who must 
secure their every meal. Where all labor in 
some form, none need feel degraded. Suita- 
bility of costume would be another consider- 
ation, and check that passion for display which 
is rife from throne to lowliest dependent, and 
which too often proves an irresistible snare, 
a vortex which swallows up its victims. Train- 
ing is absolutely indispensable—the best meth- 
ods to certain ends. We are besieged by per- 
sons of various ages for something to do, and 
how seldom we find skill in any one department. 
They cannot perform what we want done; ac- 
tual support is the retled requirement. One fact 
is evident, that the machinery of this great 
world cannot be kept in play by superficial ac- 
complishments and light employment alone. 
Aptitude and hard work must come to the 
rescue, and some must be equal to the de- 
mand. 
In the good period before us, when common- 
sense shall be paramount, and sterling worth 
substituted for frippery:; when knowledge shall 
be imperative and ignorance a misfortune, if 
not sin, at some door: we shall arrive at a sub- 
strata where each one can stand for the time, be 
respected there, and thus fitted for stages yet 
beyond. Intelligence, industry and fidelity are 
the levers which will build us up as a people. 
With these and average health there is a chance 
for those of every grade of power. And who- 
ever has wisdom and courage for a modest ex- 
emplification of a true, natural career, is doing 
community an incalculable service and sowing 
seed which will bless future generations more 
than limitless sums of silver and gold. The vi- 
tal point is not what we shall leave, but what 


MINOR MATTERS. 





Tue Cuecx-Retx.—There have been many 
efforts made in the last few years to reduce the 
amount of harness used on horses. Reduction 
and simplification have been successful in abol- 
ishing, for carriage-horses, the heavy collar 
and for street-car horses the equally unwieldy 
saddle-piece. The absurdity of the blinders on 
bridles seems to cling with unnecessary and 
rather unaccountable pertinacity. And now at- 
tention is directed to the use of the check-rein. 
Street-car horses have been generally already 
freed from this torture by reason of wearing no 
saddles to check to. It is a pity it were not 
equally impossible to check any horse into this 
unnatural and often painful attitude. Some 
high-spirited animals will start out with a toss 
of the head when drawing only light burdens; 
but it is only for the start. Very soon the head 
takes again its more easy and customary position, 
thus plainly showing that to carry the neck erect 
and head high is not the natural attitude. Ad- 
miration of this high-spirited toss may have led 
many to seek to cultivate it with a check-rein, 
but the constant constraint ‘only lessens the 
powers of the horse, often even creating dis- 
eases in the head, while it is very sure to kill 
out the spiritness that would otherwise lead to an 
occasional voluntary assumption of the desired 
position. On draught-horses the check-rein is 
either omitted, or so loose as to have little practi- 
cal effect. ‘Teamsters have learned that a horse 
draws better unchecked, and where n> pride is 
concerned they abandon thejcheck. But the 
omnibus and coach-horse still suffers from it. 
There is great doubt whether the gain in beauty 
compensates for the loss in strength and health. 
Do not such drivers ‘‘pay too dear for the 
whistle” ? 


A Great TriumpH In Piano ConstRUctIon. 
It has long been the desire of the musical world 
to have the power, quality and general charac- 
teristics of the unwieldy and expensive grands 
brought within the compass, convenience and 
cost of a good square piano; and to this end 
many efforts have been made, but to little pur- 
pose. This great triumph has been reserved 
for Messrs. McPhail & Co., of 385 Washington 
street, Boston, who, during the past twenty years 
have devoted themselves to the pursuit of this 
much and long-desired object—the successful 
accomplishment of which by them will be hailed 
with delight and enthusiasm by all who love and 
cultivate the divine art of music. We have 
lately had our attention called to these superb 
instruments, and we must confess our surprise 
at their wonderful power, sweetness of tone, 
and extraordinary singing quality—the organ- 
like bass and bell-like treble blending harmoni- 
ously with the human voice, producing results 
unattainable with any ordinary piano, and rarely 
reached with the most pretentious grands. Not 
only were we surprised and ‘delighted with the 
very excellent musical qualities of the McPhail 
pianos, but, from a critical examination of the 
workmanship displayed, and the materials used 
in the construction of these pianos, we are 
bound to say that we have seen nothing that 
will surpass them, even in the most renowned 
instruments of the world. And without wishing 
to flatter McPhail & Co., or to detract from the 
well-earned fame of any other of our great 
manufacturers, we should do injustice to our- 
selves should we fail to say that in our judgment 
the McPhail piano, in all that goes to make up 
a truly first-class instrument, is unsurpassed, 
and is on its own merits entitled to take the 
front rank among those bearing the name of any 
of our distingushed citizens who have so long 
contended for the mastery in this high branch 
of manufacture. And we are happily confirmed 
in our belief by the fact that in many bril- 
liant circles of the musical profession these 
pianos are the especial favorites, and their most 
numerous patrons are among the élite of the 
country. Messrs. McPhail & Co. may well 
challenge the closest scrutiny and the severest 
criticism of all competent judges. 





COMMONALITIES. 


Aaron M. Powell. editor of the National Standard, 
has been appointed by the national committee for the 
United States a member of the International Peniten- 
tiary Congress, which is to convene in London, July 
3d. He will sail for Liverpool by the **Canada” of 
the national line, June 15. 

A Delaware Republican paper says that State does 
not go for Wilson for Vice-President because in 1869 
he took Delaware under his special charge and dic- 
tated the federal appointments unwisely. This must 
be aa “invention of the enemy,” or the writer must 
be a disappointed man who fancies he has got hold of 
the author of his woes. 

We are indebted to Hon. Marshall P. Wilder for the 
report of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
with a copy of his excellent address at the graduation 
of its first class. Mr. Wilder’s pamphlet publication 
on “California, its agricultural peculiarities and ad- 
vantages, is a paper well worthy the attention of all 
interested in the subject. 

We learn from a late number of the London Stand- 
ard that “the political campaign just opened in the 
United States has caused hundreds of street ridts, 
men and women have been shot down for their politi- 
cal sentiments, and a reign of violence and bloodshed 
has been inaugurated which we pray England may 
never see.” We trust not! 

The electoral college, this year, will consist of 735 
votes, of which the former slaveholding States will 
have 134 votes, the Western States 102, the New Eng- 
land and Middle States 109, and the Pacific States 12 
votes. These figures prove that the man who has the 
confidence of the colored people will be the next 
President of the United States; and his name is Grant, 
The estate of Miss Nabby Joy, just distributed’ 
shows a larger aggregate bequest to charitable insti- 
tutions by a single individual than ever before was 
made. With the exception of #44.170 distributed to 
fifty-three individuals, she bestowed, by her execu- 
tors, $280,560 upon Boston charities. And this was a 
woman whom the law and the Supreme Court deems 
unfitted to vote, or to discharge the clerical functions 
of a justice of the peace! 

A design has been accepted for the monument to 
Capt. Miles Standish in Duxbury. It is to be 100 feet 
in height, 30 feet in circumference at the base, and built 
of granite blocks tothe height of 30 feet. A columnof 
rough broken granite, 70 feet high, will surmount this, 
on the top of which will be placed a statue of Stand- 
ish, about 14 feet high. Inside the shaft will be a cir- 
cular staircase leading to the top. Itis proposed to 
expend $20,000 exclusive of the cost of the statue. 
Mr. Greeley thinks one term long enough for any 
President. Thisis alate consideration. On January 
5, 1871, at a political meeting in New York city. he de- 
livered a speech in which he praised the administra- 
tion, and uttered these words: “While asserting the 
right of every Republican to his untrammeled choice 
of a candidate for next President. until a nomination 
is made. I venture to suggest that Gen. Grant will be 
far better qualified for that momentous trust in 1872 
than he was in 1868.” 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke has been surprising 
himself and delighiing his hearers lately with some 
admirable Shakespearean readings in the rooms be- 
neath his church, given for the purpose ‘of securing 
to some poor children a pleasant picnic in the woods 
against the forthcoming strawberry season. We 
heard the ‘Merchant of Venice,” and were charmed 
with the freshness and dramatic effect of his render- 
ing. How well, by the way, Freeman Clarke wears! 
How admirably he does everything! Would there 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


THE HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS. 

The large and respectable audience assembled in 
Tremont Temple, Thursday evening week, on the oc- 
casion of the seventh anniversary of the Baldwin 
Place Home for Little Wanderers, seemed an evidence 
of the interest felt in Boston in this institution. 
Eleven hundred soldiers’ children, and more than 
three thousand in all, have received the benetits of 
this institution since its establishment, seven years 
ago, more than three thousand of whom have been 
provided with permanent homes. There are, at the 
present time, ninety-six children at the home, all of 
whom, or nearly all, occupied the platform on this 
occasion. It was a pleasant picture to see so many 
happy-looking, otherwise homeless, orphans, whose 
deportment betokened kind care and good discipline; 
and the five very little ones on the front of the plat- 
form, in their ye dresses and bright ribk ons, formed 
a foreground to the picture to be looked upon rather 
than over. Their little voices, also, ina Spanish song, 
were very pleasant to the ear. Indeed they all sang 
beautifully in chorus, chant, and solo, which received 
much applause. ‘Won’t you buy my roses ?” by four 
little girls, was very spirited; and “Ever remembered 
for what Ihave done,” by four little ones, and “My 
mother’s kiss,” by three little sisters, were very touch- 
ing. Anecho piece, “Beautiful songs from the sea,” 
by request, was repeated during the collection. The 
report of the year was read by Otis Clapp, Esq., and 
appropriate addresses to the audience were made by 
Gov. Washburn, Hon, A. H. Rice, and Mayor Gaston, 
whose interest in this charity was manifestly heart- 
felt. Mr. Cummings, missionary agent, produced a 
bright, metallic-looking purse, containing silver coins, 
one of which was fifty-nine years old, and which was 
given him by a person who had received it from her 
only daughter on her death-bed, and who had now 
kept it eighteen years, waiting for some worthy char- 
ity. It had been an heir-loom in the family for sev- 
eral generations, and Mr. Cummings now offered it to 
any one in the audience who would pay a dollar per 
week, for one year, to support one child at the home. 
Mr. Rice arose and accepted the offer, and, after pay- 
ing the price, presented it back to ‘The Little Wan- 
derers,” when it was again offered to the person who 
would subscribe the largest amount on the slips that 
had been distributed among the audience. It seemed 
a very agreeable occasion for all, and after the bene- 
diction the congregation departed, while the children 
mingled their voices again in song. 


A JUBILEE REHEARSAL. 
I was privileged to enter Music Hall, the other 
evening, and listen to the rehearsal of the choruses— 
the choruses of the environs of Boston for the com- 
ing Jubilee, under the leadership of Mr. Zerrahn, 
Mr. Whiting at the organ, Mr. Southard at the piano. 
The entire floor of the house, the platform, and the 
lower galleries were filled with the singers, who them- 
selves were filled to overflowing with good humor 
and enthusiasm. They applauded the conductor, the 
players, the chance advent of members of the execu- 
tive jubilee committee, even one of their own cho- 
ruses, supposed to be particularly good, and an epi- 
ogue from a few out-of-time voices, soloists. The 
noise—it was not thunder—was almost deafening, a 
prelude, perhaps, of what is to come. Oh, this clap- 
ping of hands; 1 wonder whether it is heathen, or 
Christian, or Radical! It cannot be Mohammedan. To 
me it is not music, though it may be so to public 
speakers and singers, and Ill find no more fault with 
it at present. They sang, first, that grand swelling 


‘choral, “Luther’s Hymn;” then from the ‘Messiah,” 


“All we like sheep;” “The Chorus of the Levites,” 
from “Eli;” How lovely shines the Morning Star,” 
from the Oratorio of ‘St, Peter,” by Paine; the **Fes- 
tival Hymn,” by Buck; Kinkel’s “Soldier’s Farewell,” 
and Mendelsshon’s **Farewell to the Forest.” 

I especially love to hear a grand swelling chorus, 
but I will confess I allowed myself to be somewhat 
distracted from the music by a side-show, until they 
sang that beautiful ‘Chorus of the Levites,” when I 
resolutely closed my eyes that I might hear and en- 
joy. There sat a young lady near me who had a fine 
alto voice, and toward whom I bent to learn the page 
they would sing, When she inquired of me: **Do you 
know who that young lady is who sits opposite?” 
“No, indeed, yut I know that she just spoils the enjoy- 
ment of the music for me.” “So she does for me,” 
replied Miss Alto. ‘My friend here says she has a 
good vgice, but is spoiling it by trying to sing so 
loud.”” But what of a good voice if the possessor 
has no appreciation of the sentiment of the music ? 
Giggling, or boisterous merriment, so it seems to me, 
do not harmonize with sacred music. And what if 
she is a pretty girl, as my friend here avers, and 
which I willingly acknowledge is the truth, and that 
she is also tastily dressed; yet, she need not be so 
vain as to aspire to be the whole jubilee in her own 
person, both in the volume of sound and the demon- 
strations. She actually kept time not only with her 
hands, but also with her feet, head, eyes, mouth, and 
her whole body even. I almost think the chair also 
would have been brought in requisition, as I once 
witnessed in the case of a negro minstrel, had there 
been room. Ah! I see. The young man in the gal- 
lery to whom she so often turns her eyes and recog- 
nitions should have invited her to a gambol on the 
Common like a pair of young colts before they came 
thither. It would scarce have been more out of place 
there than these demonstrations here, and might 
have prevented the latter. 

I really hope the young lady and all others of her 
sphere, if there are any more who are intending to 
sing at the Jubilee, will get toned down by repeated 
rehearsals before that time, lest our trans-Atlantic 
neighbors in attendance are tempted to judge theirs 
as specimens of womanly manners and appreciation 
of music in this land. 

Well, lest this seem too much like malice toward 
the young, or, at best, gossip, I willsay no more about 
it. But I am determined, if privileged to attend an- 
other rehearsal, to close my ears and eyes to all such 
side-shows. PSYCHE. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Industrial Monthly (New York) continues its 
excellent advice and suggestions to mechanics and 
manufacturers. 

Finding Shelter is another of Henry Hoyt’s series of 
Sunday-School and family-reading books, calculated 
to touch the sympathies of the young and teach them 
to “do good” as well as “talk good.” 

The monthly part of Appleton’s Journal, for May, 
exhibits all the attractive features of the publication 
to perfection. It is certainly one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining of all the serial publications. 
Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing, by Francis 
Brill—New York, Orange Judd & Co.—is a timely 
publication. The author is an experienced market- 
gardener and seed-grower, who embodies in this 
book the successful results of his own practice.— 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. have it. 

J.B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished a very neat guide-book to their city, entitled 
Philadelphia and its Environs, which, with tinted pa- 
per, numerous and fine illustrations, and compara- 
tively little misuse as an advertisement medium, will 
be welcome to all visitors to that beautiful city.—W. 
H. Piper & Co. will show it to those interested. 

The Christian Hero, by Rev. J. Macpherson, is a 
story “of sin and salvation.” Its purport is indicated 
by the titles of its several chapters, as follows: 
Wandering,” “Returning,” “Working in the Vine- 
yard.” “Sowing Beside all Waters,” ‘‘Wayfaring and 
Warfaring,” “The Last Week on Earth.” “Going 
Home.” “Unexpected Echoes.”—Henry Hoyt, Bos- 
ton. 

The fourth number of the National Encyclopedia, 
edited by Dr. Colange, and which the ‘National Ency- 
clopedia Publishing Co,” of New York, issue, renews 
our respect for the care, clearness and fullness with 
which its information is collated and expressed, de- 
monstrating that on its completion it will be invalu- 
able to every intelligent reader.—B. B. Russell, 5 
Cornhill, is agent for Boston. 

“Lifted Up.”—A poor London outcast hears the gos- 
pel at an out-door service, falls into the hands of a 
practical and loving Christian, and is soon “lifted up” 
from his low condition, and manifests a desire to en- 
ter upon a life of love and labor for the welfare of 
others. He goes to New Zealand and Australia asa 
missionary; full of zeal and abundant in labor, his 
ministry is eminently successful, and hundreds once 
as reckless as he had been himself are restored to 
usefulness among men.—Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

The Psalms. With Notes Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D., of Oberlin.— 
This plain and practical commentary upon the Psalms 
of David, accompanying the text, will be of great use 
to the student of the Bible, whether as regards his 
private reading, or as an aid to his researches in the 
Sunday-school or the Bible-class. Prof. Cowles has 











misrepresentations of the comparative wealth o 


we are. 


were a hundred more like him in Boston. 


furnished in this volume much information tn regard 


to the history of each Psalm, or the date at which it 
is supposed to be written, and has, in many instances, 
given the exact shade of thought intended in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew where it fails of having been expressed 
in the ordinary translation. The notes are full and 
copious, and cannot fail to interest the careful reader. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., Broadway, New 
York, and for sale by Noyes & Holmes, Boston. 


Mrs. Hunt’s “Bits of Travel” has made us some- 
what fastidious in our taste concerning notes of Euro- 
pean tours, and we therefore rose from the perusal of 4 
Woman’s Experiences in Europe, by Mrs. E. D. Wallace, 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. Mrs. Wallace writes 
in a cheerful spirit and seems to have enjoyed every- 
thing she saw in her wanderings, but she offers noth- 
ing new, and many of her descriptions are exceeding- 
ly commonplace. She devotes twenty pages of her 
book to an explanation of the causes which induced 
her to travel, and nearly as many more to a descrip- 
tion of the voyage across the Atlantic, which seems to 
have resembled all other summer voyages in ocean 
steamers, and was marked by no incident of special in- 
terest. To us the most interesting portion of the 
book is the account of the author’s visit, in Rome, to 
the studio of Thomas Buchanan Read, the painter- 
poet, who was then in failing health, and probably 
suffering from the effects of the malady of which he 
has since died.—D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
publish the book, and Noyes, Holmes & Co. of Boston 
have it for sale. 


The rich purple-and-gold cover, with its cluster of 
pansies, that encloses Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s collec- 
tion of poems, entitled Pansies, is an outward promise 
of internal excellence which is literally fulfilled. 
This attractive little volume contains thirty-two 
poems arranged under three heads--*‘Of Occasion,” “of 
Suggestion,” and “Of Interpretation and Hope.” They 
are characterized by delicate fancy, earnest thought, 
gracefully flowing rhyme, and a deep love of nature. 
The author possesses arare power of word-painting, 
and looks at nature with the eyes of an artist as well 
as those of a poet. We might select several of these 
poems as illustrations of the author’s peculiar genius, 
but all are so excellent that we are at a loss to decide 
which to select. Under the head of “Occasion” are 
several poems of patriotism, suggested by incidents 
of the late civil war, one of which, entitled “The 
Army of the Knitters,” is a combination of wit, hu- 
mor and patriotism, uttered in clear, ringing and in- 
spiring verse. We heartily commend this beautiful 
volume, the mechanical execution of which is fault- 
less, to all lovers of refined, suggestive and elevating 
poetry.—James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 


Holt & Williams, New York, have conferred another 
great favor on lovers of vigorous descriptive litera- 
ture by the republication of Taine’s Notes on England, 
translated, with an introductory chapter, by W. F. 
Rae, the bright correspondent of the London News 
who made a run across our country and published 
thereupon his **Westward by Rail.” What Taine has 
been in his “English Literature,” ‘Italy, Florence and 
Venice,” **Rome and Naples,” “Greek Art,’ ** Artin the 
Netherlands,” &c., so is he here—crisp, succinct, phi- 
losophic, picturesquely descriptive, and with a use of 
felicitous language that is quite a marvel. How he 
can write so well in French that its translation into 
English rivals the best models of expression we can 
name, is wonderful. His whole account of England, 
as he saw it, passes before the reader’s eye hke a 
moving panorama lighted up and effulgent with the 
brightest tints of noonday splendor, or the variegated 
colors of the morning or evening twilight. Every 
class, every form of life, public and private interests, 
schools, galleries, the theaters, races, art, churches, 
the governing classes—all pass, with his brilliant set- 
ting, a work of beauty and unflagging interest. It 
excels all previous travellers’ account of England and 
its people. 

Edna Browning, a novel, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, is 
a cheery story of domestic life in fashionable circles 
of New York and along Hudson river, with occa- 
sional changes of scene to the interior, where the 
quaint Yankee has not yet died out. “Aunt Jerry” 
and “Uncle Phil” are characters as real and much 
less grotesque than “M~-. Peggotty.” The way some 
of these country worthies and rural belles took to 
churchmanship, high or low, the grafting of the 
“church” idiom upon the vernacular, are, to say the 
least, funny enough. Miss Ruth Gardner, who played 
croquet with the minister, and led in furbishing up 
the old Unitarian meeting-house, towards the close of 
the story had learned to roll her eyes up, and bow 
her head very low, in ritualistic ceremonies. The 
more refined Leightons and Bartons, the sprightly 
Edna and Maude, were not quite so demonstrative, 
but probably as intelligently *‘church” as the rustics 


little woman,” Edna, the death of the brilliant, sin- 
ning, and at last repentant, Georgie, the calm happi- 
ness of Roy Leighton, and Jack and Maude, are well 
told, and point the moral and adorn the tale.—New 
York, G. W. Carleton & Co. For sale by Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 


The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Foot in the 
Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings. By E. H. 
Palmer, M. A.—New York, Harper § Brothers.—These 
interesting researches were undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey Department, and the 
sanction of H. M. government; the author devoting 
nearly a year of personal attention and presence to 
its objects. The result is a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive account of that interesting wilderness, of the 
topography of the Exodus, the physical geography of 
Sinai, and other memorable places. To identify the 
spots, made so interesting by the sacred narrative, 
has been the object of the present explorer; while 
his own and his companion’s sojourn among the sons 
of the desert is given with peculiar beauty of lan- 
guage and interest of recital. The Moabite Stone, 
which has attracted so much attention of late, the au- 
thor regards as a most valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of sacred geography, and a fresh confirmation of 
biblical history. The evidence adduced for the Jebel 
Musa—the mountain of Moses—as the true Sinai, rath- 
er than Jebel Serbal, where Moses stood at the battle 
of Rephidim, seems to be conclusive, if anything 
like certainty can be had after thousands of years 
have elapsed.—A. Williams & Co. 


The Rose Garden is the name of a pretty French sto- 
ry published by Roberts Brothers. The style is sim- 
ple and unaffected, the characters admirably sus- 
tained, and the narrative well-arranged and symmet- 
rical. The little French heroine, Renée, is charmingly 
conceived, and M. De Méhun is a delightful combina- 
tion of honest worth and dull monotony. These two 
are the chief figures, but the lesser parts are also 
well drawn. Each character is both delicate and in- 
tricate, yet pronounced. Each has a natural blend- 
ing of good and bad proclivities. The whole tone of 
the story is sweet and good without any pious airs. 
The Frenchy flavor of the narrative is pleasantly re- 
tained by the use of many interjections in the origi- 
nal, but the use of the French idiom in English is 
certainly in bad taste. Such expressions as “he has 
reason” for “he is right,” or, worse yet, where the 
phrase should be “it is best,” and at the seashore, 
“you should see it when the world is here,” where, 
certainly, ‘in the season” would do as well, are for 
English intolerable barbarisms. These are, however, 
comparatively few. They do not necessarily mar the 
enjoyment of the book so much as its literary excel- 
lence. The authoris an English ‘lady, who has al- 
ready given to the public a volume called “Una- 
wares.” Being very familiar with French scenes anc 
character, she perhaps, also, sometimes falls into 
thinking in French. 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, 
delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. By Dean Stanley.— 
New York, Scribner, Armstrong § Co.— These lec- | 
tures, in which a most clear and succinct history of | 
the Church of Scotland is given, are preceaed by a 

lecture delivered by their celebrated author in the 

Old Greyfriars’ Church in Edinburgh, upon the Elev- 

epth Commandment: “A new commandment give I 

unto you,” John xiii. 34; which gives the key-note of 

the broad, liberal, charitable spirit in which the gen- 

eral subject of the History is to be treated. Fora 

definite and clear view of the origin, founders and 

leading divines of this branch of the Christian church, 

none can surpass that under consideration. Itis of the 

preachers of this church that the London Spectator 

not long ago delivered itself of this pungent bit of 
criticism: “When a stranger first listens to the Cal- 

vinistic sermon of an able and thoroughly-trained 

Scottish preacher, and sees the wondrously complex 

machinery of law by which the task of conversion 

must be wrought, he is apt to marvel why the sinner 
does not call in an attorney and take the opinion of 
counsel.” But. however widely we may differ from 

the stern and rigid theology which characterizes the 
Church of Scotland, no one can fail to admire the 
sturdy independence of its founders and the earnest 
work for the spiritual good of man which has always 
characterized its clergy. These lectures of Dean 
Stanley cannot fail to interest not only the student of 
church history but also the general reader.—The book 


land going. 


Republican Paris. 


GEORGE SAND’S NEW NOVEL.—FORTHCOMING 
WORKS.—THIERS AND HIS RECEPTIONS.— 
DINING AND WINING AT SEVENTY-SLX, AND 
RUNNING A NATION BESIDES. 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


Paris, April 15, 1872. 

Coming in from breakfast, I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Louis Blanc on the walk—a smil- 
ing, black-haired, briglit-eyed, fresh-cheeked 
young man, looking scant thirty-five. You re- 
member the dates of his early publications, and 
are led to conclude that he must have written his 
“Historie de Dix Ans” somewhere about his 
tenth year. He was born in 1813. 

You may read, in the feuilleton of the Temps 
newspaper in these days, ‘‘Nanon,” a serial nov- 
el by George Sand. It is marked with most of 
the finest qualities of her best writings—limpid 
purity of style, nicely studied developments of 
character, pictures of nature and of pleasant 
life, charming for their innate sincerity. Itisa 
historical novel, and more philosophical in spir- 
it than most histories of the French Revolution. 
No line of this interesting work betrays the 
slightest diminution of the author’s intellectual 
powers or aged withering of her large, genial 
sympathies. George Sand was born in 1804. 
The latest important book, out of press only 
last week, is the new volume by Michelet, the 
first of his ‘‘History of the Nineteenth Century,” 
covering the period of the history and the ori- 
gin of the Bonapartes. For form and manner 
it necessarily lacks novelty, for it is the thirtieth 
of his octavo volumes having French history 
for their theme; but in freshness of feeling, vi- 
vacity of convictions, vigor and brilliancy of 
thought and style, it dves in no way fall behind 
its predecessors. Michelet was born in 1798. 
Mignet, another historian of the Revolution, 
is kept from new long-breathed literary work by 
the constant labor of his office. He is Secre- 
taire Perpetuel of the Academy, and, to judge 
from the cheerful, healthful look of his ruddy 
countenance, is likely to really be perpetual. 
Monsieur Mignet was born in 1796. His broth- 
er immortal of the Academy, M. Guizot’s ‘‘His- 
tory of France Narrated to His Grand-children,” 
is in uninterrupted course of publication in 
monthly parts. There is hardly another history 
of France so well worth the reading by grown 
folks. It is less dry than the historical works 
of the writer’s younger years, less formal, but 
really less philosophical than those—more live- 
ly, more readable. M. Guizot was born in 
1787. 

Littre, the last numbers of whose Benedic- 
tine work, the incomparable dictionary of the 
French language, are now in press, shows no 
sign of breaking up. Out from his wintry age, 
frosty but kindly, springs his latest volume, 
published two months or so ago, ‘‘Doctors and 
Medicine,” full of sap and vigor. He is a mem- 
ber of the assembly, and editor of a positivist 
review, and fails by no doit of duty in the ac- 
tive performance of either function. Littre was 
born in 1801. 

Victor Hugo's last book, and the extracts that 
have appeared in print from his forthcoming one, 
“The Terrible Year,” sufficiently prove his un- 
broken powers and mastery of prose and verse. 
After reading these you are less surprised when 
some one points you out the upright man on the 
walk as the author of ‘‘Notre Dame de Paris,” 
and ‘‘Hernani.” He has the air of a well-pre- 
served gentleman of—say fifty, fifty-five. You 
would hardly give him sixty years. Victor 
Hugo was born in 1802. He is now in his sev- 
enty-first year. 

The combined ages of Sand, Hugo, Guizot, 
Michelet, Mignet and Littre sum up four hun- 
dred and forty-four years. Compared with 
these, Louis Blane is boyish, his diminutive 
stature and elasticity of spirits quite forbidding 
him from the old category. 

[have forgotten one academician and eminent 
man of letters, properly holding high place in 
this list (which might be indefinitely extended), 
of intellectually vivacious, and physically vigo- 
rous old youngsters. To-morrow is the seven- 
ty-sixth birthday of Adolphe Thiers. The war 
and the Commune have interrupted his literary 
labors and somewhat deranged his manuscripts. 
Else we might have had by this time a new vol- 
ume or two from his pen, which would have 
added perhaps as much to his literary fame as 


the events of the last eighteen months have con- 


of the interior. The story and fortunes of the“brave tributed to his politico-historical famousness. 


There is a difference. Butas an illustrious ex- 


ample of this admirable French conversation of 
the youthful forces of body and soul, and live 


marginal note of commentary to Psalms xc., 
10, he shines out with sustained light, brilliant 


among his old fellows. 


Consider, O ye brother pilgrims through the 
vale past forty, what a bore it is to assist ata 
set dinner! What an infliction to attend ata 
sotree from time to time during the season! 
But to get up, give and preside at a dinner 
and a soiree on the same evening, all that 
three times a week—and at fifteen miles distant 
from what Mr. Tingley would call your ‘‘resi- 
dential home”—whence you must come by early 
afternoon and whither you must return to sleep 
by midnight train!—you and Mrs. Jones—you 
aged seventy-five, and running, if I may so ex- 
press myself, all the while a curiously ram- 
shackle government-machine as responsible en- 
gineer, with a thirty-six million full passenger 
train on the uncertainest kind of track—sub- 
conductors and brakemen and switchmen not to 
be sworn by—likely to be misled or thrown off 
the track by false Orleans blue lights, and Re- 
publican red lights, and Legitimist white lights, 
and false, lurid Imperial purple lights! 

Since the Versailles Assembly gave itself a 
fortnight of Easter vacation President Thiers 
has been giving a series of state dinners and 
sequent evening receptions at the Elysee Pal- 
ace, in the Rue Faubourg St. Honore. They 
are curiously noteworthy in all ways. I can 
note but a few of their more significant features. 
To escape or anticipate the objections of the 
childish, testy and provincial jealousy of the 
minority of the Assembly, the Presiaent of the 
French Republic found it advisable to inform 
a suspicious faction and a pensive general 
public by a note in the official journal, that 
though he might give a dinner and receive vis- 
itors in Paris, he would be sure to be in Ver- 
sailles by bed-time; that he was not planning 
to take advantage of their absence from the 
sham capital, Versailles, to introduce the gov- 
ernment into the real capital of France with 
the soup, and by intervening dinner-courses 
force, as it were, the Assembly on its return to 
follow him thither, crowning dessert of his Paris 
feasts. 

On the feast days, M. Theirs comes in from 
Versailles by a noon train; makes his way to 
the Elysee by the first common carriage in 
waiting for ordinary customers at the Havre 
railway station. There is as little parade 
about his movements as though he were Presi- 
dent: Thomas Jefferson. The shop-keepers 
and loungers near the stations are not warned 
by any phenomenal signs of his simple coming 
His first Elysean dinner-spread 
had for leading guests the Prefect of the Seine 
and the prominent officials of the municipal- 
ity of Paris. The next was given especially, 
not exclusively, to the magistracy and high 


|legal folks; the next to the military of the 


Paris garrison. The table is set with thirty 
or forty covers. The only ladies present at 
the table are Madame Theirs and her (puta- 
tive) sister, Mademoiselle Dorne. The recep- 
tion in the evening partakes of the social color, 
so to speak, of the table guests. Access, how- 
ever, to this reception is not qualified by for- 
mal. invitations or any fixed social law of eti- 
quette. The doors of the Elysee are open to 
every comer in a dress coat and white gloves. 
He has but to announce himself, give his card 
and name to a prepared civil lackey, and go 
straight to the presence of the courteous Pres- 
ident, in the central receiving salon, or not go 
to him at all. 

The fact is that these receptions at the Ely- 
see Palace have all of—almost more than—the 
laxity of those at the White House. The nota- 
ble fact is the smal! profit French republicans 
will take of this free and easy opportunity for 
installing unaffectedly honest republican man- 
ners and politics in France. For the most part 
they shine by their absence in the saloons 
opened by M. Theirs. They refuse to him the 
moral-social backing they might give to the 
principal of republicanism by their simple 
presence. They reject the potent uses of thi 
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Theirs for the practical introduction of repub- 
lican simplicity in government manners. Their 
personal vanities, which they disguise by label- 
ing them “principles,” and ‘‘logic,’ and the rest, 
are substituted for the practicalities of a possi- 
ble policy, and substitute greedy, factious par- 
tisanship for generous, self-sacrificing patriot- 


ism. 


Hons F. W. Bird to His Neighbors. 


Soeapoe 
{IS DEFENSE OF CINCINNATI AND GOOD-BYE 
= TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 








I knew perfectly well when I went to Cincin- 
nati that I left all my political friends—so far as 
political associations are concerned. I won't 
say I burned the bridges; the trouble of it is 
that the bridges that conducted me to the Re- 
publican party rotted away long ago. I believe 
that the time has come for a change, both on 
general and special reasons. Since Jackson no 
man has been reélected in this country for the 
second term till in the time of war, when Lin- 
coln was so reélected, but that could not have 
been done except for the war. Our convention 
adopted a rule concerning this one-term princi- 
ple, but I don’t care anything about it. I have 
no fears of acting with the Democrats or with 
the Democratic party. I claim to have been of 
that party ever since I have thought for myself 
in public affairs. In 1846 I was elected to the 
legislature as a Whig, and in that session and 
the next I found myself acting with the minori- 
ty upon all questions of incorporation for busi- 
ness purposes, except on railroad corporations. 
From that day to this I have been a pronounced 
hard money, free trade Democrat, so far as the 
exigencies of the country would allow, and upon 
all questions of domestic policy, with the single 
exception of slavery, I believe I have been 
ready to go as far as the most extreme Demo- 
crat of the land. It is the party of the country, 
and has always governed it since the days of 
Jefferson. Now that the slavery issue is all set- 
tled, I believe that party is to change front and 
return to their first principles, and I confess I 
am ready, as an advocate of the equality of 
rights of all men, to find myself in that party 
which is to restore the country to its original 
purity. So you see I am pretty far gone, and 
am not going to be frightened by the idea of act- 
ing with the men whom we used to call Locofo- 
cos. With these views I went to Cincinnati. . . 

The noisy work of the session was for Judge 
Davis. The regular work of the convention 
was for Adams. If the Massachusetts delega- 
tion had been unanimous for him, or if he had 
not written that flippant letter, he would have 
been nominated. Trumbull was defeated by 
the division of the Illinois delegation between 
him and Davis. Then came the Blair and 
Brown bargain, of which so much was said. I 
admit that the matter might look suspicious, but 
there was never the slightest foundation for 
that insinuation, as I very well know. Then 
Brown found that he could not be a candidate 
for President, and saw that his only chance 
for the vice-presidency was in the nomi- 
nation of an Eastern man for President, and 
his efforts were therefore turned to that  pur- 
pose. It was immaterial to him whether it was 
Greeley or Adams. He recommended his men 
to go for Greeley, but that speech injured rath- 
er than helped Mr. Greeley’s cause. For some 
time Greeley was only the second choice of the 
majority, but he kept steadily gaining. On the 
fifth ballot Adams had quite a plurality, and on 
the sixth ballot Greeley did not have a majority. 
On the first ballot he had a small plurality over 
Adams, and even to the last it will be seen by 
the figures that the Missouri delegates held out 
against him. Every sane man knows that if 
Trumbull had not withdrawn his name he would 
have been overwhelmingly nominated for Vice- 
President, on the first ballot, but a despatch 
was received from him that he would not ac- 
cept it. 

| Mr. Bird spoke for a tew moments concern- 
ing his efforts to induce Senator Sumner to al- 
low his name to be identified at an early date 
with the Cincinnati movement, feeling that 
though he would not receive the nomination 
he could dictate the platform and the candidate 
of the convention. ] 

The result of the convention is before you. I 
don’t intend to offer any eulogy of the candidates 
or to present any arguments why you should 
support or join this party. I think I can ap- 
peal to you all to judge whether for the last 
thirty or forty years I have been concerned in 
political lite I have not done honestly and earn- 
estly, as.far as my means would permit, all that 
I could to educate the public mind in regard to 
the great issues before the country. Of the fu- 
ture I have nothing to promise, for I expect 
nothing. My lite is about ended, but I believe 
that Massachusetts is coming up to the true 
Democratic standard in the best sense of the 
word, and that the party will learn wisdom from 
the adversity of the past and take up the lead- 
ership of our glorious country. [hope for that 
day, but may not see it; most of you, my 
friends, will see the dawn of that happy day. 





New England Delegates to Philadel- 
phia. 

Maine.—At large—Frederick A. Pike, Fred- 
erick Robie, Isaiah Stetson, Enoch C. Farring- 
ton. Alternates — Seth ‘Tisdale, John Hall, 
Edwin Fly, William C. Perkins. District — 
Stanley S. Pullen, John E. Butler, F. E. Shaw, 
A. HL. S. Davis, Hiram Bliss, Jr., Hiram 
Knowlton, Sylvanus Hussey, Ezra C. Brett. Al- 
ternates—Luther Billings, S. FE. Bryant, John 
J. Perry, Seward Dill, John F. Sanborn, A. S. 
Richmond, Charles A. Boutelle, Russell Kit- 
tredge. 

New Hameshtre.— At large — James W. 
Johnson, Frederick Smythe, William H. Y. 
Hackett, Ossian Ray. Alternates — Samuel 
Upton, George W. Marston, Samuel D. 
Quarles, Charles W. Rand. District —Charles 
S. Whitehouse, Albert G. Folsom, Oren C. 
Moore, Daniel Barnard, Dexter Richards, 
George B. Twichell.  Alternates—Samuel C. 
Fisher, Martin A. Haynes, Nathan P. Kidder, 
A. M. Stuart, E. H. Cheney, Edmund Brown. 

Vermont.—At large—John Gregory Smith, 
Horace Fairbanks, Benjamin H. Steele, George 
W. Grandey. — Alternates—Wheelock G. Vea- 
sey, John B. Mead, Asa L. French, Z. H. Can- 
field. District —George A. Tuttle, George 
Nichols, James Hutchinson, Jr., William Har- 
ris, Jr., George Wilkins, Lawrence Barnes. 
Alternates —N. T. Sprague, Jr., M. S. Col- 
burn, H. R. Stoughton, C. H. Chapman, John 
W.. Hartshorn, Jedd P. Clark. 

Massachusetts. — At) large— Alexander — H. 
Rice, George B. Loring, William Claflin, Syl- 
vander Johnson, P. Emory Aldrich, Oliver 
Ames. Alternates — Edward W. Kinsley, 
Charles E. Whiting, Amasa Norcross, Thomas 
Talbot, Cyrus Wakefield, Henry S. Briggs. 
Distriet—Jonathan Bourne, Jr.. J. B. D. Coggs- 
well, Seth Turner, C. C. Bixby, Joseph H. 
Chadwick, Solomon B. Stebbins, Joshua B. 
Smith (colored), Richard Beeching, Benjamin 
F. Butler, J. F. Harris, Eugene L. Norton, 
William E. Blunt, Joshua N. Marshall, E. C. 
Morse, E. B. Stoddard, Daniel W. Taft, Hora- 
tio G. Knight, Otis T. Ruggles, Henry J. Bush, 
H.W. Richardson. Alternates—John S$. Bray- 
ton, William T. Davis, Hawkes Fearing, J. S. 
Anthony, W. W. Doherty, Robert K. Potter, 
J. Ous Wetherbee, John J. Smith (colored), 
Edwin Patch, Robert Couch, Daniel Allen, Ja- 
cob Emerson, J. A. Harwood, George K. Dan- 
iell, FL. D. Brown, George E. Bingham, Elisha 
Bramhall, William B. Hale, L. H. Taylor, John 
Branning. 

Rhode Island. — Delegates — Ambrose E. 
Burnside, Henry H. Fay, Edward L. Freeman, 
Nelson W. Aldrich, Latimer W. Ballou, Na- 
than F. Dixon, Alanson Steere, William D. 
Brayton. 

Connecticut. — At large — Joseph R. Haw- 
ley, Bartlett: Bent, Sabin L. Savles, John 
Tweedy. District—James D. Frary, Lucius 
S. Fuller, Charles Parker, Jared E. Redfield, 
Daniel Chadwick, George S. Moulton, Israel 
Bullock, Joseph F. Calhoun. 
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For Philadelphia. 

The fifth national convention of the Republi- 
ean party of the country meets in Philadelphia 
on Wednesday next for the choice of a candi- 
date for President and Vice-President. So far 
as the former is concerned, there is not a parti- 
ele of doubt that President Grant will be re- 
nominated almost, if not quite, unanimously. 
Had the various State conventions not declared 
for him, thus foreshadowing the result, we can- 
not question that the national convention itself, 
upon a survey of the whole field, would prefer 
him to any other candidate by reason of the 
greater preference for him by the masses of 
our population. It has been charged that 
Grant was the office-holders’ candidate ; but it 


is singular, if this were so, that so small a num- 
ber of men, compared with the rank and file of 
the party, should have been enabled to control 
every State convention from Maine to Califor- 
nia, without exception, for him. The power of 
the office-holders, were the charge true, would 
seem to be the most potential of any class in 
the country. But the charge is not true. Our 
observation has been to the conclusion that the 
office-holders have been very modest and very 
reticent in their demonstrations of late, seem- 
ingly anticipating that in the effort of a portion 
of the Republican party to change the President 
this cry would be raised, and, therefore, de- 
termining to forego, to a degree, their full rights 
as citizens and voters. 

‘The support that Gen. Grant receives from 
the great mass of the Republican party is pe- 
culiar. It is not the result of personal enthu- 
siasm; for the quiet, undemonstrative charac- 
ter of the man does not create this. It is not 
in the belief that we have a superior statesman ; 
on the contrary, it is the universal belief that 
he not only knows little of precedents, and poli- 
cies, and practices, of civil governments, but 
that his mind is so constituted that they have 
small attraction for him. It comes from that 
deep-down sense of obligation that when the 
country was in the pinch of distress he relieved 
it; from a conviction that he has since tried 
faithfully to keep it on an even keel, with econ- 
omy and integrity in the administration; that 
with his previous limited acquaintance with such 
matters he has sought a career of peace and jus- 
tice to all—not always successful, nor with results 
that would escape criticism, but with honest pur- 
pose to do his duty as he understands it, and pull 
the nation through to a higher plane of honor; 
suppressing disorder, enlarging personal rights, 
reducing our pecuniary obligations, and pro- 
moting the welfare of every class and section. 
The good old steady qualities of perseverance, 
forbearance, prudence, and kindly regard for 
all, which have made many a household a happy 
home, are what he has sought to establish in 
our national housekeeping; and, without bril- 
liant parts as a chief magistrate, he has been 
successful in this as many a head of a family 
has been in the other relation. 

In this day of crotchety candidates—of labor- 
reformers who count their capita) by the hun- 
dred thousands; of prohibitory men, who would 
terminate the import of spirits whether for the 
arts or for medicine and occasional use; of phil- 
osophers, who have some knowledge of every 
system and all sense save common-sense, there 
is a satisfaction to the general mind in relying 
upon a candidate who has been tried and found 
calm and equable in all emergencies; of whom 
it is felt that he will risk no doubtful experi- 
ment, advance to the edge of no perilous abyss, 
seek nothing for personal ambition, but dis- 
charge his trust with fidelity and reasonable 
credit. Such a man the people of this country 
believe Utysses S. Grant to be; and it is be- 
cause they so believe, associated with that grat- 
itude for high services performed that is peren- 
nial in the human breast, that he is now pre- 
ferred over older and more accomplished lead- 
ers in politics and statesmanship. The average 
sense of the nation says give us safety now, and 
security for the future; and they feel they have 
these conditions in the administration of Presi- 
dentGrant. Hence his honors, and hence, anon, 
his triumphant re¢lection. 

While the delegates go to Philadelphia prac- 
tically unanimous for the renomination of Gen- 
eral Grant, there is more doubt about the choice 
of a candidate for Vice President. The selec- 
tion of the old ticket in its completeness— 
Grant and Colfax—is a pleasing thought to 
many minds; but it is recognized that while 
there are grave reasons for continuing a well- 
doing President, the inducements are not so 
strong for maintaining the second officer in po- 
sition for two terms. The Vice-Presidency is 
largely a position of compliment—a recognition 
of eminent services or faithful endeavor; and 
surely in both these respects Senator Wilson of 
our State deserves well of the whole country. 
We elsewhere recapitulate the prominent char- 
acteristics of this devoted public servant. We 
hope that they may be as persuasive with the 
convention as with his friends in Massachusetts, 
and that he may receive the high honor which 
will so well become him in ‘‘a government by 
the people, of the people, and for the people ;” 
fur, in the broad sense, no man has risen from, 
and is identified with, ‘‘the people” in more 
creditable relations than Henry Witsox. With 
such a ticket—Grant anp WiLson—we may be 
assured no harm will come to the republic. 





The May Anniversaries. 

The weather has shown comparative magna- 
nimity toward anniversary week this year, as 
well as last. The old-time anniversary steady 
rain or drizzle seems going by. The city has 
been teeming with visitors, but the customary 
predominance of white neck-ties has seemed 
noticeable. Are white neck-tics out of 
fashion, or are ministers ? 

There is something quite unique in our an- 
nual anniversaries that no other city could copy 
The staid sobriety, not to say 
the solemn 


less 


or originate. 
dullness, of the meetings; 
earnest conviction that pervades them; the re- 
markable variety; and the curious blending of 
patriotism with religion, are all purely New Eng- 
land and Puritanic. 

There is a dim impression in the literary 
world that all religious denominations, ultra 
Christian as well as antior extra Christian, hold 
annual conferences and consultations for mutu- 
al encouragement. But little is heard of the 
evangelical gatherings outside each one’s own 
circle of believers. Enterprises of any general 
interest creep into, the notice of our dailies, and 
what an array they present! 

The custom of anniversaries, growing up 
with the disintegration of Puritanism into evan- 
gelical sects, began in purely religious meetings. 
These still remain in the conferences, festivals 
and Sunday-school mass meetings of the sev- 
eral sects. Evangelical influence also rules 
strongly the mothers’ meetings. They are thor- | 
oughly of the ‘Come to Jesus” stamp, well il- | 
lustrated by the casual word of two mothers who | 
met and greeted thus: ‘‘How do vou do? How | 
is your son James?” ‘Oh, he is adear boy, and 
loves his Saviour.” That is all very nice for | 

| 
| 
| 


air of 





those who like it. Some folks do not. 

The Female Moral Reform Society, though 
born of the same sect, is a more purely moral 
movement. It enlists many noble women of the 
stricter faiths, and dispenses with the continual 
|} use of the formulas that must sound cantish to 
heretical ears, and would therefore be apt to re- | 
pel, perhaps, the lost sisters they seek to save. 
The Boston Young Men's Christian Association 
comes in the same line with the last-named soci- 
ety in the progress of ideas. It, too, is bent on | 
moral influence; and, by dint of great energy 
and not a little contrivance and hocus-pocus, has | 
done no little good, and no little of what is not | 
quite so good. The Boston Young Men's Chris- | 
tian Union, which differs from the Association 
only in spirit, and seeks very nearly the same | 
avowed ends by similar means, makes less pre- 
tence to sanctity, and probably possesses quite 
as much of it. 

The Peace Society held its meeting early in 
the week, and was followed in ominous contrast 
by May Training and Decoration Day. These 
two great days were specially blest by early sun- 
ny skies, which were duly appreciated. But if 








| tive had he been present. 
| ticle which the Senate advised the President to 


) ended. 


Peace is coming up, May Training must go down ; 
and Decoration Day, beautiful and generally ob- 
served as is its ceremony, must, in the nature of 
things, pass away with the present generation. 
Gen. Burnside has already advised the econom- 
ical innovation of planting shrubs, instead of 
scattering fading flowers, and the suggestion 
certainly has a rough savor of sense as well as 
economy which will recommend it to posterity 
if not to those who hold in personal remem- 
brance the dark days of our civil war. 

Woman-Suffrage stands next in the order of 
reforms, and finds full representation in our an- 
niversaries, though it can no longer be claimed 
asa Yankee notion. The New England Wo- 
man’s Club holds its annual meeting, serenely 
and alone, on Saturday forenoon, when all the 
others are over. 

The Free Religious Meetings occupied all day 
Friday. But the Hub can no longer be consid- 
ered its stronghold—perhaps scarcely its birth- 
place. The broad thought of the West is fast 
gaining strength against us, and we can only 
lay to our souls the flattering unction that per- 
haps if free thought is not so lusty it is more 
cultured, correct and enduring in the Athens of 
America. 

The Labor conventions represent the latest 
and the strongest movement of the day. It is 
the giant of mist that the fisherman let out of 
the flask, and there is reason to fear it may not 
be so obliging as to go back therein, at the re- 
quest of shocked or terrified modern society, on 
some future day. 

One who, as a general observer, should try to 
follow the meetings of the week would proba- 
bly endina haze of confusion. There is scarce 
the power to follow closely even one series of 
meetings. Cerebral tissue cannot endure it. 
But leaving ‘‘following meetings,” to glance at 
the audiences and observe the speakers, gives 
a chance for much entertainment and curious 
comparisons. Incongruity is rife. Conserva- 
tive opponents of advance, copy advance in 
their very methods of fighting it. Peace and 
war find their advocates, and the latter far the 
more admirers. Labor conventions quarrel in- 
stead of aiding each other. The green bow 
that has long been the symbol of a woman’s- 
rights advocate becomes a green gown, hat and 
feather, and decks a female orator who disclaims 
suffrage for her sex while exercising its pre- 
liminary right of public speaking. 

Sunday Schools hold mass meetings, and 
mothers confer on bringing their children to 
Jesus; while heretics convene to tell how they 
don’t feel so great need of Jesus, but would 
even make shift to get along with God and their 
own manhood. 

Perhaps the pleasantest gatherings of anni- 
versary-week are the festivals of the various 
churches, where meet those who are drawn to- 
gether by a common faith, in pure social enjoy- 
ment, without feeling under the constraint of a 
fell purpose of converting somebody. It is to 
be hoped that the festivals will last as long as 
do religious societies, and be then superseded 
by something better. 





Henry Wilson. 

Gen. Wilson’s nomination for Vice-President 
is one eminently fit to be made. Moral, tem- 
perate, honest, with large experience in public 
life, observing and reflecting, comprehensive in 
thought, of unquestioned ability, and without a 
stain upon his record, he is the acknowledged 
leader of wise and advanced legislation, the 
friend of labor, the espouser of liberty, and the 
defender of a country united in peace and 
prosperity. During the late rebellion no man 
in the country stood closer by the lamented 
Lincoln, and the brave and suffering soldier, in 
his toil of blood to save the Union, than Gen. 
Wilson. As chairman of the Military Commit- 
tee, his judgment, patience and discrimination 
were of great benefit tothe country. No man in 
civil or military life was ever held dearer and 
more cherished by the entire army than he, for 
the soldier knew Henry Wilson was his unfal- 
tering friend and his sturdy backer. By him 
no effort was left untried, no measure neglected, 
to feed, clothe and honor the brave soldiers of 
the army; and if the convention next week 
shall be wise enough to nominate him the citi- 
zen soldiers will throw their united vote to con- 
summate a merited reward. 

Who has done more than Gen. Wilson to 
build up the great Republican party; give it vi- 
tality and influence ; shivering with strong blows 
the old Democratic party; carrying freedom 
and hope to the poor enslaved black man, and 
lifting him up to walk the paths of freedom? 
en. Wilso n has ever been a consistent and 
trusty Republican, never swerving—a constant 
and living embodiment of the best legislation 
and policy for the welfare of the whole country. 
With him politics are not a science and a trade, 
but harmony of action, goodness of purpose, 
and a wise and just enactment of laws that shall 
acknowledge every man the political equal of 
his fellow and establish a government to be im- 
partially administered, having for its aim the 
elevation and the prosperity of all its citizens. 

Born of ‘the people,” Gen. Wilson knows 
the wants of the people. In his remarkable ele- 
vation from humble birth to high honors he has 
never turned his back upon his constituents, 
but to them, the source of power, he has looked 
for aid and strength, giving them manly, ener- 
getic and faithful service. And now, as a small 
recompense, the mass of the people desire to 
associate his name with that of the brave and 
tried soldier, the honest and sincere President, 
that thus we may still ‘shave peace” with our 
prosperity four years more. 





The Geneva Conference in Peril. 

The Senate, on Saturday, late in the evening, 
passed the resolution advising the President to 
accept the supplemental article to the treaty of 
Washington, and Minister Schenck was notified 
by telegraph of the fact. The final vote on the 
resolution was forty-two to nine, twenty-three 
Senators being absent or paired. Among those 
who voted in the negative were Senators Sum- 
ner and Howe and the four Senators from the 


| Pacific coast, while among the Democrats vot- 


ing for the resolution were Senators Hamilton 


jand Vickers of Maryland, Stockton of New 


Jersey and Goldthwaite of Alabama. Blair of 
Missouri would also have voted in the affiema- 
The terms of the ar- 


negotiate are substantially unchanged from the 
original text of the draft submitted to General 
Schenck by Earl Granville. The modifications 
having been transmitted to England, acceptance 
of the article in its present form was at first as- 
sured. The negotiations were to go forward at 
once, and, it was expected, be satisfactorily com- 
pleted at an carly day. The claims for conse- 
quential damages were to be promptly with- 
drawn, and the arbitrators to meet at Geneva on 
the 15th inst., and continue their sessions as in- 
tended by the original treaty. The general 
sense of Senators and the mercantile public was 
one of decided relief that the vexed question was 
finally disposed of and the troubles of the treaty 
This roseate picture has been destroyed 
by later advices that England refuses to modify 
the article, and that the treaty is in peril. The 
President and Senate refuse to make any more 
concessions, and England demands an unequivo- 
cal withdrawal of our claims for damages. The 
management of the affair by the State depart- 
ment was severely criticised by the friends of 





the administration during the debate in the Sen- 
ate. And this was buta reflex of the public 
opinion of the country. The feeling univer- 
sally is that we cannot now afford to have any 
difficulty with England. The business of the 
country is ir. that condition that but a small cause 
might produce a convulsion or panic, and, with 
that, wide-spread bankruptcy might follow. By- 
and-bye, as we get nearer specie payments, or 
the crops are in, with their equivalant in our 
pockets, we shall feel braver and bolder, and 
England may hear from us. Whether or not, 
there is no doubt that, as Mr. Evarts expressed 
it, we are for the present to be ‘‘chiseled out of 
our grievance” by the bravado of John Bull and 
the necessities of the country. We have made 
a backdown in our demands, partly because we 
blundered in our statement, and partly because 
our commercial interests required it. It is bet- 
ter that the ‘‘settlement” be deferred. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Gop In tHE Constitution.—On Monday 
last Senator Trumbull reported back, and the 
Judiciary Committee was discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of, petitions from thirteen 
thousand two hundred citizens of the United 
States praying that no amendment may be in- 
corporated in the constitution recognizing God 
as the source of all civil power and Jesus Christ 
as the ruler among nations; also numerous pe- 
titions from various parts of the United States, 
with signatures aggregating 10,407, transmitted 
through the Boston Jnvestigator, asking Con- 
gress to preserve inviolate the great guarantees 
of religious liberty now contained in the con- 
stitution, and protesting against the proposed 
amendment incorporating therein the recogni- 
tion of God or Jesus Christ as an attempt to 
overthrow the great principle of religious lib- 
erty on which this government was originally 
founded. This indicates the unwillingness of 
Congress in any respect to modify the existing 
declaration in the preamble of the constitution, 
and should be a satisfaction to every friend 
of the fullest religious freedom under our gov- 
ernment. The national society in behalf of the 
proposed amendment may now take a recess. 


Tur CoLorep PEorLe AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
Civu. Riguts.—Letters received from different 
parts of the country indicate that the colored peo- 
ple are far from satisfied with the supplemental 
civil-rights bill as it passed the Senate. They 
are not anxious that it shall go through the 
House, preferring to wait until they can have a 
measure that will give them what they conceive 
to be equal justice. In addition to colored men 
who are regulardelegates to the Repuplicar con- 
vention at Philadelphia, there will be a full rep- 
resentation of leading men of the race in the city 
during the session of the convention. They 
propose, on the evening before the assembling of 
the convention, to hold a mass-meeting in some 
large hall in the city for the purpose of giving 
expression to their views on this question. This 
meeting will be addressed by prominent colored 
men like Fred. Douglass, John M. Langston, 
Robert Purvis, and probably the colored repre- 
sentatives in Congress. It will adopt resolu- 
tions calling upon the Republican national con- 
vention to indorse the supplementary civil-rights 
bill, as originally introduced and advocated by 
Senator Sumner, and make it part of the plat- 
form of the party. Those who have the matter 
in charge intend to make thia meeting a success 
in point of numbers and character. To this 
end circulars have been addressed to leading 
colored men in several States asking them to 
be present in Philadelphia on Tuesday next for 
the purpose ef attending the meeting. Re- 
sponses already indicate that there will be a 
very large attendance. 


Aw Anti-GREELEY MOVEMENT BY THE FREE- 
Trapvers.—The free-traders formally announce 
themselves bolters from the Cincinnati party. 
A call signed by William Cullen Bryant, How- 
ard Potter, R. B. Minturn, Mahlon Sands, and 
others, and sympathized with by ex-Secretary 
Cox, Judge Stallo, Judge Hoadley, and other 
Cincinnati conventionists, resulted in a public 
meeting in Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening, 
to inaugurate a movement against Greeley and 
for the advancement of tariff reform in the cam- 
paign. ‘They declare that the free-traders were 
betrayed at Cincinnati. The convention, they 
say, although none were invited to it except 
those who desired a reduction of the tariff toa 
revenue basis, proved to be composed in consid- 
erable part of men who were either indifferent 
or openly inimical to this reform, and through 
their influence the body was induced to accept 
an evasion of the issue by referring it to the sev- 
eral congressional districts, which is wholly in 
favor of the protectionists, since in doubtful dis- 
tricts they can, under the banner of liberal re- 
publicanism, run candidates as thoroughly pro- 
tectionists as Mr. Greeley himself, who will find 
nothing in the platform at variance with their 
protectionist principle. But though betrayed 
they do not regard their cause as wholly lost, 
and accordingly call upon the friends of tariff re- 
form throughout the country, without regard to 
past party ties, or to present presidential prefer- 
ences, to unite their forces in the election of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
William Cullen Bryant presided at the meeting, 
and among the speakers were David A. Wells, 
Edward Atkinson, Prof. Perry of Williams 
Coilege, and others. The resolutions were to the 
point, and warmly applauded. A nominating 
convention was provided for, and Groesbeck 
suggested, in speech, as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New Orleans. 
aiden 

AGRICULTURAL AND ART EXPOSITION. — 

CHURCHES AND THEATERS. — EXCESSIVE 

TAXATION.— CORRUPT POLITICAI, MANA- 

GERS. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 24th, 1872. 

The past winter has not been so lively in the way 
-of trade as many of its predecessors. The waters of 
the upper rivers remaining low, the influx of stran” 
gers, planters and purchasers came late,’which seri 
ously interfered with the State fair which was held in 
November. The directors of this institution decided 
to hold the fair in the spring of each year, as hereto” 
fore, and the spring’s exhibition was held during the 
latter days ot April. The grounds are spacious, in. 
cluding a race-track. Where one may see some fine 
stock; and turf displays are not unfrequently a con. 
siderable feature of the fair. There are several sub. 
stantial buildings, and the display of mechanical con- 
trivances was fairly successful. This idea of a State 
fair forthe exhibition of agricultural and mechanical 
products has grown up since the war, and is a cheer- 
ing sign of progress. Nor is this the only one, for it 
has given birth to another plan which has already 
passed into a substantial fact. Some wide-awake 
men, noting the success of the State fair, conceived 
the notion of building an immense and substantial 
structure to be known as the Exposition Building, to 
be used for the continuous exhibition of machinery, 
etc. The building, which is located in the heart of the 
city, running through from St. Charles to Caronde- 
let street, is 340 feet long. 80 feet wide and 90 feet high ; 
it has been erected within a very short time and is 
now open to the public. Ithasa tine display of me- 
chanical contrivances. from steam-engines down to 
nut-crackers; and articles are shown from manufac- 
turers in distant cities, such as St. Louis, Chicago. 
Cincinnati, New York and Boston. In the upper por- 
tion of the building is a hall 30 by 160 feet. used ex- 
clusively for the display of fine arts. And, to cultivate 
a love for the beautiful, many gentlemen have Joaned 
their fine paintings for the benefit of the public, which 
else might not know the wealth of private collections 
in this city. Space does not admit of mentioning a 
length the wonderful inventions and mechanical in 

entions sv conspicuously brought before the people ; 








but as this exhibition is to be a permanent institution 
it is deserving of all praise. When we see Southern 
men, and women, too (for the crowds of ladies rush- 
ing to the exposition daily is really surprising), inter- 
esting themselves in the material growth of our coun- 
try and her inventions, we must not only set the Ex- 
position down as a very decided success, but look 
upon it as an evidence of this people’s substantial 
and healthy advancement. Such things, a few years 
ago, were considered unworthy the attention of a gen- 
tleman. 

Several fine churches have been recently erected. 
The Hebrew temple Siani is a large and beautitul 
structure, nearly completed; it faces Carondelet 
street, near Tivoli circle ; while at its back, and fronting 
on St. Charles street, is the new Masonic Temple. now 
in course of construction; and when finished it will 
have, in addition to lodge rooms, an immense public 
hall, one of the largest in the country, which will be 
let for balls, parties and concerts. Then, too, a mag- 
nificent new theater has been erected and opened 
during the past winter; it is called the “Varieties,” 
and has cost the round sum of $334,000. It is a per- 
fect beauty inside, and Mr. Lawrence Barrett has a 
lease of it for four years. He has just completed an 
eight weeks’ engagement which was the delight of 
every one; his venture has been a great success thus 
far. But, notwithstanding all these evidences of ad- 
vancement, success, and prosperity, there is at this 
moment something eating away the very vitals of our 
substance. I mean taxation. The taxes of every 
name and nature amount to a fraction over five per 
cent. on city property, and, by an excessive valuation 
above the market value of property, the tax really 
amounts to seven per cent. Any man in New Orleaus 
is lucky if he can make his property pay the taxes, in- 
cidental expenuses and insurance, and he must count on 
losing all pecuniary benefit that should arise from his 
investment. Under this state of affairs property be- 
comes a curse rather than a blessing. Duriug the 
past three years that the State has been under carpet- 
bag rule, the State and city debt have been run up to 
more than sixty millions of dollars. $ 

So great a burden has taxatiun become that many 
prominent citizens have formed themselves into an 
association for the resistance of unconstitutional tax- 
ation. By refusing to pay their taxes now they cause 
a delay till next winter, at which time it is hoped (vain 
hope, perhaps) that an honest and eflicient State ad- 
ministration may be placed in power by the votes of 
the people. 

Gov. Warmoth admitted before the congressional in- 
vestigating committee that he had made more than 
one hundred thousand dollars during his tirst year of 
service as governor. He is supported in his nefarious 
bus‘ness of plundering the people by about fifteen 
hundred oflice-holders, who, for the most part, are off- 
scourings of Northern cities—men who at home have 
not character and influence enough to get a place on | 
the police of any respectable city. Yet these misera- | 
ble creatures set themselves up to be the Republican | 
party of Louisiana. They had long, long ago lost the | 
contidence and esteem of every honest man in the | 

| 





State, including the whole body of colored voters. 
Warmoth and his followers sued for admission into 
the Democratic ranks, and he followed up his profes- | 
sions of loyalty by appointing to office some of the | 
vilest Democrats, thugs and murderers, that ever | 
went unhung. Yet the Demvcratic party would not 
receive him, for he had already broken his word and 
several times deceived it befure. He had, also, lost | 
the confidence of the national Republicans when the 
Dolly Varden convention at Cincinnati gave him an 
unexpected opportunity to display his agility. So, | 
with a few of his miserable creatures—self-appointed 
delegates, who have no interest in our State except to | 
wring the hard-earned money from the people, and to 
receive their brokerage on bills passed in the legisla- | 
ture—he goes to Porkopolis, and, presto! comes back | 
the head of the Liberal Republican party ! 
The worst view of it is that there seeis to be no | 
open and legitimate way of getting rid of our op- 
presesors. Under the existing laws of the legislature 
we are living under an ualimited monarchy, and those | 
in power can perpetuate their rule indetinitely should 
not Congress interfere to give us a republican form of 
government. Of the coming campaign and the ar- 
rangements of party lines in this State it is not time 
to speak till after the Philadelphia convention hits | 
acted; but one thing is certain, the ‘colored vote of | 
Louisiana will go solid for Grant if he receives the | 
nomination. COLLIER. | 


| 


} 





BRIEF NOTES. 


|} mons as a liberal member. 


| of the counter-revolutionary movement. 
| scrupulous, narrow-minded and fiercely tyrannical, 
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taken up—one of them bearing the epitaph on a child 
of thirteen, and another of a slave girl, named Ke- 
turah. It is suggested that some more permanent 
memorial of Crispus Attucks and his fellow-martyrs 
should be erected over their graves. A very moder- 
ate sum of money would suffice to do this, and keep 
in memory an event which, more thanjany other in 
our pre-revolutionary history, prompted that feeling 
which resulted in American Independence. 

The Boston assessors are considering whether 
they cannot tax $250,000 of the Tremont Temple 
property, which is valued at 600,000, but by law 
exempt only t> the extent of $350,000. This is 
one of the instances where the whole community 
bears the taxation of a private corporation. The 
Temple is a favorite resort for lecturers, musi- 
cians, prestidigitators, acrobats, and showmen (secu- 
lar and religious) generally. It has five or six stores 
beneath it. Yet, because a religious society occupies 
it on Suvday, all this valuable property is exempt 
from taxation—even the stores in the basement. The 
owner of the adjoining estate, with stores possibly 
not so good, pays up to the full value! Is there any 
justice in this discrimination? Should not the reli- 
gious sentiment of which Justin D. Fulton is the ex- 
ponent be ashamed of this method of doing to others 
as itis not willing should be done to itself? The as- 
sessors, if not the city government, should ask the 
next Legislature for a repeal of its partial statutes. 

Oa Thursday of last week, the 306th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, a bronze statue of him was set 
up in Central Park, in New York, by J. Q. A. Ward, 
and is, altogether, a creditable piece of workman- 
ship. It is a full figure, eight and a half feet high, 
and stands on a pedestal eight feet above the ground, 
making an impoeing show. The poet is represented 
as having suddenly paused in a walk, and in profound 
reflection, The lett toot is advanced, and bears the 
Weight of the body. wacie the right is partly bent as 
if checked in the act of stepping forward. The right 
hand, which lies against the chest, holds a half-open 
book, and the left rests naturally on the hip. The 
head is drooped sligitly and uncovered, and the face 
shows the round, high forehead, wide, full eyes, high 
arched nose, nervous nostril, sensitive, sensuous 
mouth, compressed lips, and smooth, full cheek and 
throat, with which we are ft miliar in what are con- 
sidered the best portraits extant. The costume is 
that of a gentleman of Shakespeare’s time—cloak, 
doublet, trunk-hose and buckled shoes. The cloak 
drops from the right shoulder, and its loose folds are 
caught up by the right arm over which they hang. 
By this costume the shape of the figure is defined, 
and the work is rendered graceful. At the unveiling, 
William Cullen Bryant made an oration, Edwin Booth 
recited a poem written for the occasion by R. H. Stod- 
dard, and Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, with a cho- 
rus of members of the Arion Society, performed an 
elaborate programme of music illustrated by Shakes- 
peare’s Works. The presentation speech was made 
by Judge Charles P. Daly, and the veil was drawn 
from the statue by the artist himself. 

Two deaths of note abroad have occurred this week. 
Sir Henry Bulwer Lytton, of London, was an elder 
brother of Lord Bulwer Lytton, the author, and spent 
the greater part of his life in the diplomatic service, 
having held successively the posts of secretary to the 
English embassy at Paris, minister to Madrid, minis 


| ter to the United States, minister to Tuscany, and am- 
| bassador to Constantinople. 


Duving his residence at 
Washington, which commenced in the spring of 1849 
and continued three years, he negotiated the once fa- 
mous Bulwer-Clayton treaty, ratified in 1850, with ref- 


| erence to the establishment of a ship-canal across the 
| isthmus of Darien. 


In 1866 he retired from the diplo- 
matic seryice,and took his seat in the House of Com- 
He found time to gain a 


; creditable place in literature, although his reputa- 


tion as an author has been eclipsed by his younger 


| brother.—The Archduchess Sophie of Austria was 


the mother of the present Emperor, but Was never Em- 
press. In ists, Ferdinand L., uncla@of the present Em- 
peror, being on the throne, the empire was shaken by 
revolutionary attempts. In order to counteract the 
effect of these attempts the Emperor abdicted, after 
having obtained the renunciation of the throne by his 
brother Franz Karl, in favor of the son of the latter, 
the present Emperor. The Archduchess Sophie was 
the daughter of King Maximilian I., of Bavaria. She 
Was born January 27, 1805, and was married to the 
Archduke Franz Karl, November 24, 1824. In the-stir- 
ring scenes of the year L848 she was a leading spirit 
She was un- 


! and worked with blood her triumph over the Hunga- 


The civil-rights, enforcement and ku-klux bills have 
failed in the National House of Representatives. 

Mr. Sumner has offered preamble and resolutions 
proposing an amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for the election of President by a direct vote of 
the people and abolishing the office of Vice-President. 

Ex-Senator Charles R. Buckalew of Pennsylvania, | 
bas been nominated by the Democrats for Governor. | 
He is a wise and manly man, and will probably be | 
elected, As Senator he won the respect of the best | 
Repnblicans. | 

Decorat on-day, Thursday, opened brightly, but | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


clouded and rained in the afternoon depressingly. | 
The brave soldiers, however, religiously and faith- 
fully decorated the graves of their fallen comrades. 
The addresses were generally eloquent and touching. 

The Springfield Republican, which, quite solitary and 
alone, thus fur, in this State, has upheld the Greeley | 
and Brown standard, shows signs of being tired of | 
the lonesome duty, and on Wednesday suggested the 
possibility of yet putting Charles,Francis Adams be- 
fore the country, with the alternative of the election 
of President Grant. 

The excellent clerk of committees at City Hall, | 
Mr. James M. Bugbee, has been granted leave of ab- | 
sence forthe months of July and August, and will | 
visit Europe with ex-aldermen Benjamin James and | 
Henry L. Pierce. Mr. Bugbee is quite overworked | 
and needs rest; and we are glad he finds companion- 
ship with such genial men on an European trip. 

The Mercantile Library in New York city was 
opened on Sunday for the first time, the other day, 
and the heavens did not fall, nor were the fountains 
of the great deep broken up. About three fundred 
young men availed themselves of the opportunity to 
sit in the pleasant reading-room and find instruction 
and entertainment in the quiet perusal of books, 
which is something. 

There was a brilliant gathering Thursday of the 
Radical Club to listen to an essay by Professor N.S. 
Shaler of Cambridge, on “Darwinism and Civiliza- 
tion.” Among those present were O. B. Frothingham, 
Dr. Hedge, Samuel Longfellow, Ednah D. Cheney, 
A. Bronson Alcott, E. E. Hale, Lucretia Mott, Celia 
Burleigh, Professor Hunt, John W. Chadwick, Win. 
J. Potter, Andrew Jackson Davis, Nora Perry, and | 
Mr. Sidney Woollett of England. 

At ameeting, Thursday evening, of the Radical 
Club, the announcement was given that the Radical 
would make its last appearance this month. There 
are many friends who will regret its loss. The inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Morse not only established 
the magazine when its need was greatly felt, but has 
sustained it through many discouragements. As the 
first thoroughly radical periodical publication of Bos- 
ton it has done a great work and will be regretted 
by a large circle of readers and sympathizers. 

“Qld Probabilities” evidently does not understand 
the peculiar character of Boston's anniversary-weck 
as to weather. It is not a matter controlled by cur- 
rents at all, but by black coats and white chokers! | 
Hence his predictions went awry, of course. He 
gave us, last Saturday, bright, clearing weather, with | 
westerly winds, but it rained all through the day. | 
Tuesday, he put down as clearing up again, with | 
westerly and northerly winds. It was cloudy an | 
showery, with easterly wiad. ‘Old Prob” must make 
special exceptions fur anniversary-week in Boston. 








Gerrit Smith writes to his substitute delegate to the | 
Philadelphia convention, President White, of Cornell 
University, as follows :— 

I see the great honor done me by the State conven- 
tion. Truly do I regard it as a great honor. Iam 
here with my sick wife, and for several reasons it Is | 
quite doubtful whether I shall get to Philadelphia. | 

fou, my alternate, will, I trust, not fail to be there. | 
The country cannot yet afford to have the Democratic 
party come into power. But the success ol either the 
Cincinnati or the Baltimore conventions will be the 
success of that bad purty. The Philadelphia conven- 
tion will doubtless nominate President Grant. The 
anti-slavery battle is not yet fuught out, and uatil it 
is we shall need Grant’s continued leadership. 

Mr. Milton Daggett, long the sexton of the Brom- 
field street Methodist church, in this city, died at his 
residence in Charlestowu, ou Saturday last, trom eat- 
ing a piece of pie which had been puisoned by his | 
housekeeper for exterminating rats. Shorlly after 
the food was eaten the servant learned what had hap- 
pened and persuaded Mr. Daggett to go to a doctor; 
this he did, and was given some antidote, Which, how- | 
ever Was bot sufficient to prevent his death. Mr. D. | 
was nearly eighty years of age—av humble and devo- 
ted Christian, whose weekly visits to our office for 
some Methodist exchanges that we reserved for him | 
have long been pleasing and salutary. Such men | 
neutralize the cant and pretension of hundreds of 
more demonstrative “professors.” 

On Friday last a tree was planted in the Old Gran- | 
ary Burying Ground on the spot where rest the bones 
of the men who were murdered by the British troops. 
in King (now State) street, in this city, in 1770. A 
larch tree, which had stood on the spot for some thirty 
years previously, had died; but ex-Mayor Suurtlefl’s | 


memory of the locality Was so exact that he could | 
point out the place. It was at his instigation that the 
city authorities had the tree planted, Friday, and when 
the laborers began to dig they struck the root of the | 
decayed larch tree at once, Two gravestones were 


| Grammar Schools in 
| of Wednesday was repeated on Saturday for the ben- 


| other senses admirably. 


| will be 
| great inducements to persons purchasing stationery, 


| colors and styles. 


rians, under Kossuth, and the republicans and stu- 
| dents of Vienna. 


The liberal mob, on the other hand, 
hung at his own oflice-window the secretary of war, 
Count Latour, and one had but to count the rubies in 
the Archduchess’s necklace at an evening soirée to 
know how many hostile nobles had that day perished 
by her order. Her second son, Maximilian, lost: his 
life in Mexico. 

A pleasing incident occurred on Saturday after- 
the Musical Exhibition of the High and 
Music Hall. The performance 


nvon at 


| efit of the parents, who heretofore have been too 
| much ignored in the distribution of tickets for these 


festivals. At the close of the singing of Eichberg’s 
national hymn, To Thee, O Country,” the applause 
was hearty and long-continued, a perfect ovation to 
Mr. Eichberg. who, politely bowing his acknowledg- 
ments, seemed preparing to repeat. At this pointa 
gentleman in the balcony—a Rey. Dr. Porter, of South 
Carolina—arose, and begging pardon of the audience 


| fur the interruption, announced himself a South Car- 


olinian and an ex-confederate, saying he could not 
listen to that stirring national hymn without calling on 
the audience for cheers for the old flag and the Union ; 
which were given with a will. The demonstrations 
had scarce subsided when another person arose and 
culled on the audience for cheers for the regenerated 
confederate. The cheers, mingled with the beating 
of the drum and the waving of handkerchiefs by the 
pupils, were given with an enthusiasm that was per- 
fectly electrical. It seemed a symbol of the meeting 
of the North and South in a fraternal embrace, *‘one 
and indivisible, how and forever.” The words of the 
hymn, said to have been written by the daughter of 
Mr. Eichberg, are these :— 
To thee, O country, great and free, 
With trusting heart we cling; 
Our voices tuned by joyous love, 
Thy power and praises sing. 
Upon thy mighty faithful heart 
We lay our burdens down; _ 
Thou art the only friend who feels 
Their weight without a frown. 
For thee we daily work and strive, 
To thee we give our love; 
For thee with tervor deep we pray. 
To Him who dwells above. 
O God, preserve our fathers’ land ; 
Let Peace its ruler be; 
And let her happy kingdom stretch 
From north to southmost sea. 





Business Notes. 

Fairbanks’ seales are still “the standara,” and Fair- 
banks, Brown & Co., 118 Milk street, will be glad to 
show any description. 

Shall the reading-room of the Public Library be 
open on Sunday ? will be discussed before the Alder- 
men on Tuesday next, at 4 1-2 o’clock, at City Hall. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker will make every gen- 
tleman who orders of them a white vest feel as satis- 
tied with his personal appearance as a member of the 
Geneva Conference. 

Charles W. Kennard & Co., opposite the Park street 
church, has a choice assortment of clocks, vases, 
antiques, opera-glasses, watches, jewelry, stones, and 
the other beautiful things which adorn civilization. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks open this week an ele- 
gant assortment of laces and muslins, the favorable 


| particulars of which will be noted in another column. 


This is one of the best ladies’ trading-stores in the 
city, and has first-class patronage. 


Mr. Curtis Guild's “Over the Ocean” is approved 


| by travellers generally as one of the most accurate 
land suggestive of guide-books and a charming de- 


scriptive work, as well. Mr.G. used his eyes and 
Lee & Shepard publish it. 

The “Old Corner” clothing store of George H. Rich- 
ards, 24 and 25 Dock square. supplies every want of 
boys, young men, the middle-aged, and the elderly, 
with seasonable and tasteful garments. Mr. R. has a 
keen perception of the wants of the great public, and 
readily furnishes them. 

Messrs. Robert Bacon & Co., 45 West street, by a 
change in business, are offering their gentlemen’s 
furnishing goods at very low prices, intending to de- 
vote themselves hereafter to the preparation of fine 
shirts, towards which the taste of all neatly-dressed 
gentlemen will turn with satisfaction. 

The demand for initial stationery has grown 60 
that Messrs. Proctor & Moody, of 37 West street, it 
seen by an unique advertisement, offer 
furnishing paper stamped with illuminated two-letter 
monograms for a slight advance only on the cost of 
the paper. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. to-day announce an 


lelegant exhibition of summer suits for ladies and 


children, including a variety of Tasso linens, white 
lawns, piques and muslins, liven and muslin over- 
skirts and polonaise, and a chvice assortment of 
dres-e- fur evening wear. They have also opened a 


‘new inveice of Dolly Varden foulards, in beautiful 


A splendid variety of lace sacques 


| and points in thread, Malta, guipure and silk is also 


well worthy of special examination. 


Another volume of poems by Longfellow is pub- 
lished by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. in an ele- 


gant and 
tents. The “Three Books of Song” contain the ‘Tales 


of a Wayside Inn,” which have appeared in frag 
ments in the Atlantic, now strung on a pleasing thread 
of narrative; a tragic episode entitled “Judas Mac- 
cabeus;” and “A Handful of Translations,” which 
are also familiar through the Atlantic. The same 
house publishes a new novel by Anna C. Steele, enti- 
tled “Broken Toys.” 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

The week opened with “All that Glitters is Not 
Gold,” which had never previously been presented 
by aregular company at this theater, and “Married 
Life.” The drama was somewhat unevenly rendered, 
the “Stephen Plum” of Mr. Boniface failing to realize 
the character, and evidencing palpable negligence in 
several important points, notably that of the dialect 
assumed by the actor. The “Toby Twinkle” of Mr. 
Raymond was an admirable illustration of that gen- 
tleman’s peculiarly eccentric humor. His acting was 
full of the irrepressible spirit of fun and real shrewd- 
ness that are the strung clferacteristics of the part. 
The impersonation was received with the heartiest 
laughter and applause, culminating in a call before 
the curtain at the end of the first acy | Miss Orton 
made a deep impression by her natural earnestness 
and pathos, as “Martha Gibbs.” **Married Life’? was 
brilliantly represented by a somewhat different cast 
than the piece had earlier inthe season, Mr. Raymond 
played “Henry Dove” for the first time here, and was 
irresistibly amusing in his quaint make-up and ori- 
ginal, humorous performance. Mr. Sieridan and 
Mrs. Barry rendered “Mr. and Mr. Younghusband” 
with a spirit that realized the full intent of the parts. 
The other characters were in the same hands as be- 
fore, and were admirably acted. 

“Married Lite” was supplemented on Wednesday 
evening by “The Tvodles,” produced for the first 
time in two years. Mr. Raymond's »Toodles” was, 
in many respects, the best impersonation of this 
extravagantly eccentric character we have had of late 
years. Muchof his business was original, and his 
acting, especially in the famous drunken scene, was 
irresistibly comic. 

The novelty of the week was Cherry's standard 
comedy, “The Soldier's Daughter.” produced for the 
lirs’ time here in a long series of years ot Thursday. 
The piece is of the old style of writing, and in idea 
and coastruction bears a resemblance to Coleman's 
“The Poor Gentleman.” [It was rendered in three 
ucts, as arranged for this representation, the perform- 
ance gaining in freshness and brillianey by the exci- 
sion of some of the stilted language. The represen 
tation was exceptionally excellent. The perform 
ance Was repeated last night with the same accep- 
tance. 

The attractive comedy bill of Married Life” and 
“Tie Toodles” will be repeated this afternoon. In 
the evening, “The Long Strike.” which made such a 
xreat popular hit last week, will be repeated for the 
last time, supplemented by The Toodles.” 

The last week of the regular season will 
with a benefit performance in aid of the Odd Fellows 
Fair. Boucicault’s tine comedy “How She Loves 
Him,” has been selected for the performance, and 
will be presented with the strongest cast it has ever 
had here. The Odd Fellows and their friends will 
have a tine opportunity of aiding in furnishing the 
new hall, and of enjoying a delightful entertainment. 

*How She Loves Him” will be repeated on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings. 

The public testimonial tendered to Mr. Arthur Che 
ney, in recognition of his arduous efforts and liberal 
expenditure in developing a refined taste for high 
dramatic art, will take place on Friday 
next. The general management of the affair is in the 
shands of a committee, comprising several promi 
nent citizens, and in the important matter of the en 
tertainment provided for the manager 
Floyd has codperated by lending his valuable experi 
ence in the selection of the bill and of the cast. The 
comedy of “The School for Scandal” has been appro 
priately selected forthe performanee. and to aid in its 
complete presentation the services of the eminent 
dramatic author and comedian, Mr. John Brougham, 
and of the sterling artist and great Boston favorite, 
Mr. John Gilbert, have been secured to combine with 
the powerful company. Mr. Floyd will play “Charles 
Surface” Mr. Sheridan “Joseph Surface.’ Mr. Boni- 
face “Sir Benjamin Backbite,” Mr. Raymond *Crab- 
tree,” Mrs. Barry “Lady Teazle,” Miss Harris ‘Mrs 
Candour,” and Mrs. Hunter Maria.” With such an 
unprecedently strong Cust the repre-entation will con- 
stitute the great comedy event of the season, and a 
fitting tribute to the gentleman in Whose honor it is 
given. 


open 


evening 


occasion 


“THE BOSTON.” 

Mr. Jefferson has continued to delight refined and 
appreciative audiences with his great portraiture of 
“Rip Van Winkle.” His three weeks’ engagement in 
this character will close this afternoon, when ‘Rip 
Van Winkle” will take his farewell of Boston for this 
season. In the evening. Mr. D. J. Maguinness will 
take a benetit. He will Saturday 
night bill. The beneticiary will appear as “Willie 
Reilly” and “Jaques Strop.” 

A novelty will be offered on Monday next, in the 
Vokes family. 
who give what are pronounced grotesque perform 


present a pood 


This troupe comprises tive members, 


ances, unequalled in drollery. They have been very 
successful in London and New York. 
piece will be their specialty, Belles of the Kitchen.” 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hall and Mr. J. Morris are also 
in the company. 


Phe opening 


” 


THE “ST. JAMES. 
A first-class minstrel troupe is generally welcomed 
by different classes of amusement-seekers. The sau 
Francisco Minstrels, with Birch, Wambold and Back 
us, met with great success at one of our leading thea- 
ters, a few years since, and this troupe have, as their 
admirers will undoubtedly be gratified to learn, ar 
ranged for a brief season, opening on Monday next: 
Anniversary Notes, 
THE WOMAN-SUFPRAGE CONVENTION, 

Monday evening saw the opening of the meetings for 
suffrage, and they were continued through the diy 
and evening of Tuesday. Tremont Temple was al- 
ways well occupied and filled. There 
were speeches from Lucy Stone, who presided, from 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Burleigh, Miss Eastman, Mrs. 
Churchill, Mrs. Campbell, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Blackwell, Mrs. Bowles, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Mr. Foster, and other well-known 
The customary labored ar- 


sometimes 


advocates of the cause. 
guments were adduced to prove the axiom of the 
right and necessity of suffrage for woman. Very lit- 
tle that smacked of novelty was heard. The solid 
ranks of the audience sat solemnly and decorously 
through the sessions under a sort of incubus of con- 
viction. The only real sensation waa produced by a 
Mrs. Duniway from Oregon, who, being editor of a 
woman’s-rights paper called the New Northivest, con- 
ceived that her position gave her admission to any 
platform devoted to the cause, and would also ensure 
her welcome. The first hypothesis might be true, 
but the second must necessarily depend. She brought 
a sort of new northwe-t breeze across the placid wa- 
ters of our sedate Boston convention and raised the 
quills of our fastidious Boston porcupines of criti: 
cism. She doubtless amused the audience, but we 
laugh at agreat many things we do not approve. 
certainly drew down censure, and agonized the Bos- 
ton leaders of suffrage. Every reform finds frequent 
occasion to reiterate the old ery :—*Good Lord, pre- 
serve me from my friends!” 
novelty from the suffrage movement is one of its most 
hopeful signs. A change that is to be worked grad- 
ually by moral agitation alone has made a great ad- 
vance when it is accepted as an established and re- 
spectable enterprise. With such, novelty means only 
abjurgation and jeers. 


she 


Perhaps the fading of 


THE LABOR CONVENTIONS. 

The representation of Labor Reform was this year 
far larger than ever before. The movement grows 
and gathers strength, The Eight-Hour ~till 
pushes the advocacy of its special project as carnest- 
ly as ever. But, feeling aggrieved at the course of 
Wendell Phillips concerning factory operatives. they 
determined that at their annual convention they 
would pass a vote of censure. But, after their con- 
vention was all arranged for Wednesday of this week, 
the Massachusetts Labor Union, under the benixn 
auspices of Mr. Phillips himself, was organized and 
its convention appointed for Tuesday. This gave the 
union an advantage over the league. It< meetings 
were well attended, And sprightly. Mr. Phillips spoke 
in forenoon and evening. But the union, whieh was 
first started with an aim at moral agitation only, has 
been, with quiet dexterity, tarned around into a pol- 
litical engine. Morals might have a beneticial effect 
on politics, but, unfortunately, the reverse of this 
statement is never known to be true. The moral in- 
fluence of the union is dead when it becomes politi- 
cal. Those who sought merely moral agitation made 
a great mistake when they enlisted Mr. Phillips. 
Eclat he inay have given, but would he have lent his 
name at all had he not seen howto manipulate the 
movement to his own ends? The union gave him an 
army with which to oppose the league. ; 
The hostile animus of the two bodies first appeared 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Phillips,as chairman of the 
committe on resolutions, broughtin one, very inoffen- 
sive in appearance, Which read merely as 4 vote of 
thanks to Gen. Oliver, at the head of the Labor Bu- 
reau. This was interpreted as an intended slight upon * 
Geo. E. MeNeil, who is Gen. Oliver’s assistant in the 
Bureau, and also president of the League, because 
his name was not also mentioned. Whetherit was 50 
or not the resolution did not necessarily suggest that, 
and it is not a necessity in etiquette that all the sub- 
or dinates in an office should be sepgrately named on 
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such an occasion. It would have been wise and alto- 
gether more graceful to have ignored the matter. A 
keen perception should teach when to be blind. But 
there was bad blood between the League and the 
Union on this topic and it had to show itself. There 
was a motion toamend by addition of Geo. E. Mc- 
Neil’s name. Odjection to the amendment followed. 
Words ran high. Dignity and even decency were 
forgotten. Personal recriminaton became rife. And 
it is to be regretted that even Mr. Phillips descended 
to rude speech, which might have easily passed un- 
noticed from a laboring man who had worked his 
way up through life’s roughest paths, but which, from 
one of B yston’s favored and cultured sous, was cer- 
tainly a mortifying sight. Exhibition of anger is not 
exactly admirable. We have even ceased to adore a 
wrathful Jehovah, and shall not begin again with a 
passionate Wendell Puillips. Such little demonstra- 
tions as a spiteful tearing down of an Eight-Hour- 
League poster that had been hung in Horticultural 
Hall has an undoubted effect. but generally a re- 
verse one. When Mr. Phillips tore down that poster, 
us he passed it Tuesday, P.M., it was immediately 
picked up and read by surprised bystanders, and Mr. 
Phillips thereby advertised the League quite hand- 
somely. 

In the skirmish of Tuesday evening, Mr. Ira Stew- 
anil was called upoa to answer certain points which 
claimed that Mr. McNeil had given undue prominence 
to the eight-hour idea in his researches and report on 
the Bureau. Mr. Steward, who is a little apt to feel 
it necessary to begin with the foundation of the earth 
when attempting to explain anything, said there was 
not time to properly reply to these charges—and, in- 
deed, the lateness of the hour would justify the ex- 
cuse if he could have begun in the present century 
or decade—but if they would come to the League to- 
morrow he would be happy to answer them then and 
there. But the Union did not go to the League; so the 
answer Was not given. 

The League passed a vote of censure upon Wendell 
Phillips for his course concerning factory operatives, 
as intended. They also drew up a series of resulu- 
tions, all bearing upon the idea that diminution of 
labor is necessarily and always a blessing, and one 
that ought to be coaferred on all wage-laborers. The 
effort for short hours of labor is goud, but it is on one 
foot and cannot go alone. Leisure becomes a bless- 
ing oaly When man Kaows how to use it well and 
wisely. Education and eight-hours should go hand- 
in-hand or the boon of leisure may become a curse 
through idleness or carousal. 

Both conventions were well attended. There is 
plenty of interest felt in efforts for the amelioration of 
the laborer. But the interest is largely represented 
by laborers themselves in whom it appears not at all 
surprising nor specially praiseworthy. The crowds 
who filled the halls in the evenings were of the rough 
yeomanry, with shaggy brows and beards, hard 
hands and bronzed faces, or tradesmen with pallid 
cheeks, thin legs and stooping shoulders. There was 
the look of discontent, the struggle after selfish ad- 
vantage, the feeling of vague injury or abuse sus- 
tained, which these meetings should somehow rectify . 
It was a gathering which might become a mob, as 
was plainly proved on Tuesday evening. Such a 
meeting requires calin, wise, yes, holy teaching. The 
eloquence of Wendell Piillips was brilliant, passion- 
ate, exciting—caleulated to do harm rather than good 
to such an audience, 

A great power is growing in our midst under the 
nane of Labor Reform. It behooves the nation—and 
this State quickly—to put it in proper guidance and 
training, that it becom +a power for good rather than 
# mob for terror and evil. 





FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

The fitth annual meeting of the Free Religious As- 
sociation Was held in the hallof the Parker Fraternity 
Thursday evening. The President, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham opened the meeting by a few remarks con- 
gratulating the association that what they had tried 
to do—to allow the human mind full play to work out 
its own problems—had succeeded for tive years. They 
meant, he said, to keep their faith, which is the creed 
of faiths. The Treasurer reported that the receipts of 


the year had been $2,247.47 and the expenditures $2,- 
242,42, leaving a balance in the treasury of $5.05. Two 


amendments to the constitution were adopted, the 
first increasing the number of vice presidents to 
twelve, and the second providing that nothing in 
the name or constitutioe of the association shall ever 
be construed as limiting membership by any test of 
speculative opinion or belief—or as defining the posi- 
collectively considered, with 
reference to any such opinion or belief—or as inter- 
fering in any other Way with that absolute freedom of 
thought and expression which is the natural right of 


tien of the association, 


every rational bemg.”’? Messrs. Rowland Connor, A. 
B. Alcott, Horace Seaver, C. D. B. Mills of Syracuse, 


and others, spoke briefly. A lengthy report was read 
by Rey. Willian. Potter, the Secretary, and adopted, 
alter which the following officers were elected for the 
President, Octavius B. Frothingham; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia 
Mott, Gerrit Smith, Robert Dale Owen, Lydia Maria 
Child, Isane M. Wise, George W. Curtis, Frederick 
Schunemann-Pott, Edward L. Youmans, E. B. Ward, 
Toomas W. Higginson, George Hoadley; Secretary, 
Win. J. Potter; Assistant-Secretary, Hannah E. Ste- 
venson; Treasurer, Richard P. Hallowell; Directors. 
John Weiss, Charles K. Whipple, Ednah D. Cheney, 
John 'T. Sargent, Mary C. Shannon, Francis FE. Abbot. 
The association held sessions in Tremont Temple all 
day Friday. 


ensuing year: 
Viee- Presidents, 


About-Town Notes. 
A BOON TO THE WOMEN, 

During the months of October, November and De- 
cember next,on Saturday atternoons, at three o'clock, 
hall of the Technological Institute, there 
will be given a free course of twelve lectures to wo- 
men on subjects connected with English literature. 


in the large 


The following-named lecturers are already engaged 
above months, beginning Ov- 
tober’ 5: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Phillips Brooks, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward P. Whipple, Wea- 
dell Phillips, George S. Hillard, James Freeman 
Clarke, William Ro Alger, John Weiss, George Wil- 
liam Curtis. It is the design of this course of free 
lectuces to introduce a scheme of instruction for wo- 
men which shall give to Chem the advantages so long 
afYorded to students in universities. We understand 
there no tickets of admission iss ued, but 
that all Women (ind only women are to be admitted 
to the hall, as there will be no reom for others) who 
Wish to avail Chemselves of such a course in English 
literature will go early enough to take their places. 
hall will seat between eight and nine hundred 
only, and is to be opened at two o’clock and closed 
promptly at three, to avoid any interruption after the 
of the day has commenced. Female school- 
teachers, especially, to be benetitted by this 
course, and net only they, but a harge number of heads 
of families in moderate circumstances in life, whe will 
hail this tenderof lectures as one of the grandest chari- 
ties of the day. Thanks, hearty and prolonged, to all 
instrumental in the establishment of the course! 


THE PEACK JUBILEE. 
elaborate presentation of the attractions for 
festival, in another column, cannot: fail 
attention of our readers. In a word. 
event will be a chorus of twen- 
two thousand instrumentalists, 
the most powerful organ ever constructec, and 
a corps of one hundred and titty vocalists. 
constituting the “bouquet of artists.” England 
sends the celebrated Band of the Grenadier Guards ; 
Prussia. the Band of the Grenadier regiment, known 
Kaizer Franz” and the Emperor William’s 
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Imperial household quartette; France, the Band 
ot the Garde Republicaines and Treland, the Trish 
National Band of Dublin. Madame Peschka-Leut- 


ner and Madame Erminia Rudersdorf® are named 
as leading vocalists, and Madame Arabella Goddard 
and Herr Franz Bendell as pianists. The famous 
names of Johann Strauss and Frauz Abt, distin- 
guished and conduct also appear 
prominently in connection with the promised con- 
certs. 

Madame Peschka-Leutner is about thirty-three years 
of age. She was boru at Leipsic, the people of which 
call her their “nightingale She is said to excel Pa- 
repa-Rosa and even Tietjens. She has been visiting 
Kusland recently, and produced quite a musical sen- 
sation. Franz Bendell is one of the most tinished ex. 
ponents of the piano living. In Europe he holds a 
well-earned reputation second to that of ae ofher, and 


composers ors, 


» 


his appearance in America will result in a revival of 
the furore for superb piano-playing which seemed to 
have reached its zenith in the haleyon days of Thal- 
berg and Gottschalk. He is a pianist who combines 
rare expression and delicacy of touch with the power 
ofalion. In execution he is impulsive, energetic and 
unfailingly brilliant. His technique is simply woan- 
derfal, w 
Knowledge of the piano’s capabilities. he carries the 
impression of the master that he is at the very outset. 
Strauss had. by late accounts, grown wonderously 
interested in the whole business of the Jubilee; had 
xone briskly to work, and. as a partial result of his 
labors, had prepared two new waltzes for the festival ; 
and he had further concluded to compose a dashing 
pot pourri, made up of excerpts from the best of his 
furmer works, to which he will give the appropriate 
name of * In addition, he Was 
Writing a vew waltz especially for the Jabilee, which 
Will be given to the world for the tirst time under the 
title of Fair Columbia.” 


sounds of Boston.” 


The announcements which we present this week | 


have had a wouderful effect on the ticket market. 
Over $60,000 Worth of season tickets, alone, have been 
sold upto date. The choral societies all over the land 
are beside themselves almost with enthusiasm. The 
first band, that of the French, will probably arrive 


next Tue or Wednesday, ut New York. Mr. Gil- 
more being present to welcome them and direct them 
to Boston. The building is nearly completed, and the 
decorators are already at work quite briskly. By the 
10th inst., the time fixed for the construction of the 
coliseum, it will be wholly finished, and a week will be 
allowed for putting it in order. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

This was the subject of a very fine address deliv- 
ered on the 20th by Reve Dr. Bartol before the Radical 
Club. 

The prejudice against labor, we were told, is a part 
of our inheritance from Orientalism, preéminent for 
its hatred of the body—of physical things. Dr. Bartol 
annihilated this traditional stupidity by an eloquent 
disquisition on the human hand. The turning of the 
fifth finger round into a thumb had been the turning- 
point in creational processes. What else had made 
the superiority of art to nature, from the pin to the 
pyramid? Napoleon had said that his army was but 
his extended hand. Education was impossible save 
for the creature that could get two feet off the ground. 
The infant made a mud-pie, that it might afterwards 
mnake all the wonders which do not grow. Body and 
mind were twin-born. Physical industry strength- 
ened the intellectual faculties. Man was a Proteus, 
keeping divers sets of colors to sail under in other 
worlds. Jesus had not needed an angel to roll away 
the stone from his sepulcher. The grave could not 
catch him. 

By what alchemy did divine and human intermin- 
gle? Dr. Bartol said that he himself was an idealist 
preaching materialism. Object lessons must be added 
to the recitations in our schools. Mind was in debt to 
matter. The spiritualist confessed the materialist an 
ally. Nature was the nurse of ideality. The facts of 
experience gave the terms of expression. 

Look at the history of invention. Franklin was 
the American Socrates, the real father of our nation. 
Ifere, again, we must be permitted to differ. So vast 
an intellect as that of Franklin does not always go 
with so single a soul as that of Washington. Frank- 
lin was rather our Aristotle, and no nation now needs 
a separate Socrates. To the statement that every 
telegraph-wire and every cable were only an exten- 
sion of our medern Bacon’s kite-string all can cheer- 
fully subscribe; but vast scientific powers are not 
always united with great sublimity of the spiritual 
nature—vride the longer-lived of the two Humboldts. 

The early profession is certainly father of the later 
career; and our lecturer touched pleasantly on the 
character of Washington, the surveyor ; of Lincoln, the 
rail-splitter; of Grant, the teamster for an ox that had 
done a great deal of ploughing, even if housed in a 
stall not thoroughly clean; of Greeley, the printer, “a 
diamond”. Diamond cut diamond would be the case 
with Greeley and Grant. 

Dr. Bartol announced himself as being in favor of 
woman’s rights. The present non-supporting and 
subservient position of women in a community where 
they were in the plurality, where “there were not 
men cnough to go round,” was spoken of with smil- 
ing bat indignant warmth. It was better to live on 
the present than on the past. He should be sorry to 
have his daughter living simply as an eater of inher- 
ited bread. It had been said that he who produced 
less than he consumed was a thief. 

He regarded the use of the terms **Labor” and 
“Capital” as a false distinction. Labor was capital. 
Was not a newspaper capital? Whoever di not 
leave the world richer than when he entered it, had 
better not have been born at all. The offers of boot- 
blacks were saddening. We had better all black our 
own shoes. What was Niagara, river of God, to the 
current in human veins, often so sadly marred by ed- 
ucation? He doubted Capital were as happy as ‘oil. 
The Irishman was happier than his rich employer. 
There were millions who had not enough to eat. Oth- 
ers Who had too much to eat. Yet pity or patronage 
of labor was an insult. Labor oppressed capital as 
much as capital labor. Here followed a pleasantly 
facetious narrative of the evil behavior of a certain 
carpenter, whom few people would have endured as 
mildly as did Dr. Bartol. Let the State put the seal 
of dignity upon labor, by the establishment of indus- 
trial teaching. 

The power of labor to increase value was shown in 
the price of a pound of iron, from the crude form up 
to Watch-springs. Here the increase went by thou- 
sands. The case with the brush was even stronger. 
Turner could make a better picture of an old walk 
more valuable than the land itself. (Alas for the taste 
that encouraged him !) 

Mr-. Kemble had said, “Why muse on eternity? It 
would be disclosed to Patience, in the fullness ot 
time.” The future could not be too much believed in; 
yet present duty Was more important than the future. 
At the back of duty was reality. 

Mr. Sargent observed that, in looking at great 
works of art, we forget the hands of the workmen who 
raised them. 

Dr. Hedge thought Dr. Bartol had amply verified 
his own remark, that “the poet should teach material- 
ism.” Ithad occurred to him, however, that a defense 
might be made of the neutrals and ciphers (whom Dr. 
Bartol would gladly have abolished). He was in- 
clined to suppose that we could not do without them. 
Nature did not produce pure nuggets in every in- 
stance. She was not in a hurry when she made her 
precious emeralds and rubies. Being was more effec- 
tive than doing. Being was the father of doing. Ex- 
cept as the expression of being, doing was mere put- 
tering. The Garden of Epicurus had been, thought Dr. 
Hedge, the most beautiiul and delightful place in the 
world, except, perhaps, the **County” described by 
Goethe in the second part of Wilhelm Meister. Goethe 
had foreseen and foreshadowed the Labor question. 
Each member of his “County” contributed something. 
Even Philine, the character amounting to the least in 
the * Apprenticeship,” or earlier stage of the novel, 
had developed a talent for cutting clothes at sight, 
thereby proving herself capable of usefulness as a 
member. Goethe had pretigured society as it will be, 
a community in which all shall be, after one fashion 
or another, producers. By this spirit Dr. Hedge be- 
lieved the “International” to be animated. Yester- 
day (Sunday) had been the birth anniversary of Ju- 
daism and of Christianity. The former had been in- 
tentionally and practically national. The latter was 
international in its character. He looked upon the 
destruction of the column in Place Vendome in the 
light of a sacrifice. Here was a monument erected 
to the glory of one man, of one nation. It was sacri- 
ficed to international feeling. 

Mr. Alcott said the Lay of Labor had been well sung 
by the poet, for poet he must call the essayist; since 
poetry depended on something higher than the pres- 
ence orabsence of rhythm. Labor was the conversion 
of duty into beauty, of ideas into forms, into work; 
and whoever had ideas was a capitalist. 

Mr. Wasson, when called upon, said that he heartily 
liked to hear it put forth so well that every human 
being was made for some function. He liked, too, the 
idea thateducation should follow in the track of fune- 
tion. He would gladly have exchanged even Horace 
Mann and allhis schools fur such a thing. We would 
venture, however, to ask whether Mr. Mann’s move- 
ment was not a necessary precursor of the improve- 
ments which now seem to be dawning. He foundand 
eliminated abuses, and great was the fall thereof! 
We tind foibles and follies; and these are more easily 
abolished. Mr. Wasson did not hke the present way 
of making knowledge subsidiary to a book. He had 
removed his boy from a public school because he had 
found him obliged to learn sixty-four rules for plac- 
tng the comma. 

Work was the great instructor of mankind. There 
was danger, however, of misunderstanding the sig- 
nificance of the word Labor.” He who consumed 
more than he produced, from the point of view of po- 
litical economy, Was sometimes a man of new ideas, 
which imparted new life to a nation. (Dr. Bartol had 
not, of course, referred to such an one.) See Ger- 
many. More than a century ago the Germans set 
about the business of producing ideas. They were 
rather laughed atin Europe. They laughed at them- 
(Germans Were broad enough to laugh at 
themselves. Frenchmen nevercould.) In fifty years 
they overtopped the world. There seemed no need 
of it. Sixty years more, and what then? The 
scholars who began with enriching the ideas of the 
nation must first of all be accredited with the victory 
at Sedan. May wt not date back further than the last 
century? Back to the pure and loyal spirit of the old 
warriors Who roamed through the primeval Teuton 
| forests ? 

The hand lived the life of the brain, Mr. Wasson 
went onto say. The nation that had nota good brain 
would not long have a capable hand. He wished he 
could found the same hopes on the *laternational” as 
Dr. Hedge. He did not believe the devotion of one 
class to itself to be so noble as that of all classes to a 
nation. as with us. It was one form of egotism. No 


selves. 





hile in general expression, and a thorough | 


doubt the workmen had been oppressed; but he did 
not hhe this business of crossing the barriers of na- 
| tions merely for devotion to one class. 

This reminds us, however, that we must not over- 
leap the barriers Of allotted space, the transactions of 
the club having been so unusually full and interest- 
ing as to dispel our recollection of the important fact 
that, in writing. the soul of courtesy is sometimes 
brevity. J.RLA 


j 
| 








Sunday Services. 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 

ances for reception of spirit messages. 4 Concord 
square, every Suuday and Wednesday evenings. 





Don’t buy that Refrigerator before you see the im- 
provement at STEVENS’s, 601 Washington street. 





Before you purchase that Parlor, Chamber, or Din- 
ing-room suit, look in at STEVENS’S new Store (old 
stand), 601 and 603 Washington street. 





Moss Rose Bups and Liyy-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





Don’t buy a poor cigar; you will hate the raiser of 
the tobacco, you will hate the vender thereof, you will 
hate yourself for your mistaken economy in purchas- 
ing. The Best CIGARS at the LOWEST PRICES may 
be had of JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington street. 





CaUTION.—Parties purchasing ‘‘WHITE’S SPECI- 
ALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA,” expecting to find it a bever- 
age containing alcohol, like the vile ‘-Bitters” adver- 
tised (which only aggravate the disease and bring on 
others), will be disappointed. It is a MEDICINE care- 
fully compounded on scientific principles, taken in 
teaspoonful doses, and has proved to be the only 
CURE for the disease ever brought forward. 





AWAY FROM HOME. 

Those who in summer love to roam, 

Will by-and-bye be leaving home; 
Some going East—some going West, 

And some elsewhere, as suits them best. 
To express our wish in simple rhyme, 

We hope they’ll have a joyous time, 
Be spared from accident and pain, 

And safely all come back again. 
We hope the Boys, before they go, 

Will buy nice “Suits” of GEORGE FENNO, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES. _ Ae 





ME RC ANTILES AVING s IN STITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Bostron.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, March 6, 1872 
By atthority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 
ons of Chapter 122 of the Acts of the year 1865, that 
he Treasurer is prepared to redeem all such bonds 
on presentation at this oftice, with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 
same will cease on the first day of July, 1872, when the 
five years after which they are redeemable will have 
expired on the whole issue. 
mech? tjull CHAS. ADAMS, JR. ., Treasurer. 





“SPECIAL NOTICE. | 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Have just purchased, at an enormous sacrifice, 12,000 
yards very tine WHITE STRIPED 


ORGANDY MUSLINS, 


And will sell them at retail at 25 cents a yard; worth 
75 cents. Special Bargains! 


Black Figured Laces, for Overskirts, now 50 
fashionable. A magnificent assortment just 
opened. Special Bargains! 


Black Spanish Laces, for trimming Lace Over- 
skirts. An elegant assortment just opened. 
At Special Bargains! 


Black Guipure Laces and Edgings. Choice 


new styles just opened. 


Colored Guipure Laces, all desirable widths, 
just received. Special Bargains. 


RICH LACE PARASOL COVERS, 


$2.50 to $33.00 each. 


Black Lace Barbs, 75 cents to $15 each. Proba- 
bly the finest assortment ever seen in Boston 
at retail. Hlegant Bargains. 


BLACK THREAD LACES. 


We are in receipt of a very elegant assortment of 
Black Thread LACES, VEILS, VEIL MATERIALS, 
etc., WHITE AND BLACK WEB LACES and BLACK 
AND WHITE do. Also, a very superior assortment 
MALINES, CREPES, BLONDsS, VALENCIENNES 
LACES AND EDGINGS. At Great Bargains. 
Lace Tidies, 17 cents to $3.50. Very Cheap; 
gant Styles. Please E.camine. 

Real Brussels Net. 

Real Llama Lace Jackets and Sacques. An- 
other very complete assortment just opened. 
Prices $12.00 to $75.00 each. “Much Under 
Price.” 


STYLISH AND FASHIONABLE GOODS. 

Our assortment of LACE GOODS at the present mo- 
ment is COMPLETE. Prices LOW. We invite the 
attention of ladies to the styles presented this season 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


junel 


“Special Bargains,” 


Ele- 


CHANGE IN BU |. 


ROBERT BACON & C0., 
45 West Street, 


Being about to make a change in their business, and 
to give their whole attention to the 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE 


—OF— 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, 


Together with a complete line of 
BLACK SILK NECK WEAR, 
Offer for sale 
AT COST, 
Their entire stock of Men’s Underwear, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Suspenders, Fancy Silk 
Scarfs, Ties, Bows, Umbrellas, &., &c. 


Particular attention given to the mauufacture 


—OF— 


FINE SHIRTS TO ORDER, 


ROBERT BACON & CO., 


45 West Street. 
junel_ bs 4 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“SPRING OPENING.”—3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 








][REEM Ast \N RY EXPOSED, its awful se- 
crets revealed. Its — gtips, passwords, ete 





Macular, Williams & Parker's 
WHITE VESTS, 


These garments are made on our OWn premises by 
the best hands to be obtained, whom we employ on 
the same work throughout the year, producing nearly 
twenty thousand summer Vests, every one of which 
we guarantee to be made as well, at least, as the best 
custom work. 

Retail prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 and 36. 


received soon. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. It 





junel 











$5 BOYS’ SUI T s! 





These Blouse Suits cost to make up $7.50 to 39,00 
the Suit. To close them out, we have put them 
down to 


Five Dollars Onl 


They are of Cheviot and Fancy Cassimeres—all sizes 
—and are a bargain. 


aa We are receiving, weekly, from New York, dur- 
ing the present season, the latest styles of Dress 


Garments for BOYS and for 
YOUNG MEN, 
patteras 


to which assortment of fresh, fashionable 
and make we invite attention; as our prices are very 
considerably lower for these Goods than other Bos- 
ton houses charge. Try us! 


N. B.—A fresh lot of 


WHITE VESTS 


AND ELEGANT 


BUFF MARSEILLES VESTS 


received this week, at the 


Old Corner,” 


2 


24 Dock Square, 


GEO. h RIGHARDS. 


_ june fe at 


MORE ATTI RACTIONS! : 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Have Opened a New Invoice of 


DOLLY VARDEN 


FOULARDS, 


In most effective and beautiful colors and styles yet 
displayed. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
junel It 











37 WEST STRE ET. 


PROCTOR & MOOD Y 
FASHIONABLE STATIONERS, 


craxD 


Resrectrutty aNnouxce 3 
departure from the 
Ou» WAY OF DOING BUSINESS, AND 0 
conforming to the 

Custom OF ENGLISH STATIONERS wi 
have had large success. 

, will STAMP with a Two-Letter MonogralMl 
for the price of the Stamping 

0 NEY, in any Color, in GOLD or SILYV En 
for any quantity, from a 

Ream TO A QUIRE, any quality of pareR 
purchased of them at Retail. 

& Again, THEY 


another set of Two-Letter 


WOULD ANNOUNCE, axQ 


Moxocrams for STAMPING wirnoul 


COLORS, which will not 

Ox. BE QUITE NOVEL but very artisti§ 
Theyjwill Stamp, free 

Or CHARGE, WITH THESE MONOGRAMS 10 
ORDER, any 

Desire QUANTITY and QUALITY of rareR 
selected from any and ever- 

Y KIND WHICH MAY BE GOTTEN cP 
and for sale at 


37 West S 
STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


junel 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin- 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
— but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
ot ALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
erg made by them, the FULLESS and RELI X- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


Street, opp. Mason, 


junel 





__Cnry _ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


f\ITY OF aes “te 


Opening of Reading-Room, Public Library, 
on Sunday. 


SO 8 


Notice is hereby given that a public hearing will be 
granted on TUESDAY, June 4. at £1-2 o'clock, P.M 
by the Board of Aldermen of this city, at their room, 
City Hall, to all parties interested both petitioners 
and remonstrants) in the subject of upening the read- 
“Sant of the Public Library on Sunday auernoons. 

y order of the —_— of Aldermen. 
. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 

May 29, 1872 junel-lt 
Moe Se Vee BO. 8 TON 


An Ordinance to Amend an Ordinance in 
Relation to Streets. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council 
of the City of Boston, in City Councu assembled as 
follows: 

@Sectios 1. The ordinance in relation to streets. 

assed the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1869, is 

hereby amended by striking out the fourteenth -ee- 
tion and inserting in place thereof the following: 

“SECTION 4. No person shall play at ball, or 

throw stoves or snowballs or other missiles. in any 

street, court, lane or alley; or throw stunes or other 
missiles on the C ommon or Public Garden, or in any 
of the public equares.” 





IN BoaRD OF ALDERMEN. May 13, 187: 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 
8. LITTLE. Chairman. 
In Common COUNCIL, May 16, 1572. 
Concurred. M. F. DICKINSON, Jk., President. 
a Mayfi7, 1872. 








given to the world! ful’-page engravin col: 
ored cover. Sent only to those who can hold their 
tongue, for ead 25 cents. Address Hunter & Co., 
Hinsdale, N, H. 


WILLIAM GASTON, Mayor. 


OF MARSEILLES AND LINEN DUOK. 


A few more wholesale orders only can be filled, if 
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TASSO LINENS. 
dered in White, Black, Scarlet and other favor- 
ite colors. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A New V 
LONGFELLOW. 


and companionships of his earlier years. 
lieved that this deticiency is wholly “supplied in the 
present work, which is a book of remarkable interest. 


GOING 


Are vou going to Europe, 
pare to enjoy the sights and scenes there ? 
you been, 


REV. H. W. BELLOWS says in the 
“Itis one of the best hooks of foreign travel 
ever published in this country. 

REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE s 
it with constant interest—and I read but few books of 


Mantel Clocks, Artistic 
Models after 


SPARKLING RUBIES! 


spiritual songs, ete., etc 


Every body 


continues to be a‘ 


Price in b’ds $2.50 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Invite attention to their elegant Exhibition of 


SUMMER SUITS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


INCLUDING 


Plain, Striped and Embroi- 


E LAWNS. Plain and Embroidered and 


edged in colors. 


WHITE PIQUES. Embroidered and Plain. 
WHITE MUSLIN. Plain and Trimmed with Lace. 
—ALSO— 

A FULL LINE 
— OF — 
Linen and Muslin 


OVERSKIRTS AND POLONAISE. 


STUFF GOODS SUITS. For Travel- 


ling and Yachting. 


SUITS, Black and Colored, 


And a choice assortment of 


DRESSES FOR EVENING WEAR. 


We also invite special examination of 


SPLENDID VARIETY 


—OF— 


LACE SACQUES AND POINTS, 


In Thread, Malta, Guipure and Silk, 


All at Low Prices. 


ORDAN, MARSH & C0,, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


lt 


THREE BOOKS OF SONG. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH 
limo. $2. 


ohume of Poetry. 
1 vol. 


This volume contains a second series of ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” with prelude and interludes; a quite 
long dramatic 
great power and dignity ; 


poem, Judas Maccabwus,” a poem of 
and "A Handful of Trans- 
The blended vigor, purity and grace of this 


volume will charm anew tho yast circle of Mr. Long- 


admirers, 


ll. THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


From his Birth to his Inauguration as President of 


ited States. By Ward H. Lamon. 1! vol. 8vo. 
umerous Illustrations, mostly portraits. $5. 


The biographies heretofore pepe sten relate almost 
exe slusively 


they very in- 
influence es, 
It is be- 


y to Lincoln’s public career; 
‘ly present the circumstances, 


|. BOSTON ILLUSTRATED. 


A full Descriptive and Pictorial [lustration of Bos- 


lvicinity. With nearly 150 new pictures. 50 


Boston Hlustrated is vastly fuller and more attrac- 
tive than any guide-book of Boston heretofore pub- 
lished, and gives a full description of those scenes, 


and buildings by which the city is most 


or distinguished. 





r sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. It 


TO BKUROPE. 


ype, and do you wish to pre- 


and do you wish the best memento 
sit ? 


Are you unable to go, and do you wish the best im- 


of the journey to be had without going ? 
READ 


OVER THE OCEAN; 


—oR— 


Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 


ISGUILD, Editor Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
Liberal: Chris- 
says: “I read 


THE OCEAN is a handsome crown octavo 


of 567 pages. and will he sent by mail. free of post- 


he receipt of the retail price, $2.50, by 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington street, Boston. 
It 


NEW GOovdDs. 
Bronze Vases, 
Antique Designs, Animals, 


de. 


Opera, Concert and Travelling Glasses, 
of superior power and smallest size. 
Watches, New Patterns of Gold Jew- 


elry, and Precious Stones, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAS. W. KENNARD & CO., 


122 Tremont St., Orr. 


PARK-STREET CHURCH. 
It 





SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


An appropriate name for this neat. complete and 
must pleasing collection of musical gems (abeut 150 


. by A. HULL and H. SAUNDERS. Music, 


new, Jr¢ sh, spirited ! 


Price 35 Cents. 


‘‘Never Trouble Trouble till Trouble Trou- 
bles You,” is the title of a favorite song by Well- 


30 cents, 


THE PILGRIM’S HARP, 


jis the name of a compact book of 210 pages, which 


arried in the pocket. and yet contains @ rery 
oportion of the mort popular psalm tunes, 
It would be difficult to 





au more Cconvenie nt book for the Vestry, the 
neeting. or Social Singing Meetings. By Asa 
Price & cents. 

likes **Hissing at the Garden 


Loesch. A. 


Song. 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE 


Great Success.” Great variety of 
Voeal and In-trumental Music. 
; cloth 33.00; gilt $4.00, 





The above Books and Pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 


retail prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
$50 


‘VIEWS $ OF THE | GREAT COLISEUM. 


The small isiasieiiinn. ah giving a fine view of the 


COLISEUM for the WORLD’s PEACE 


JUBILEE and INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FEs- 


are now for sale at the rooms of the 


NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 


109 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, ot 


SEASON ABLE GARMENTS ! 


B I, Tei2 


Freeman, Carey & Co. 


155 and 157 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 





By the Steamer “Samaria” we received a large In- 
voice of very fine ENGLISH BROADCLOTILS, CAS- 
SIMERES, COATINGS and VESTINGS, wich we 
will make ¢o ov 7er (with our other invoices of French, 
Scotch and Germain goods) stisfactory to all who fa- 
vor us With their 7 and 
workmanship. 

As the large advance in wool did not afect the price 
of woollens for this Spring, there will of course be no 
advance in our prices over last season. of our 
English goods will be even less. The prices for nert 
FALL and WINTER must be largely in advance of 
last; and those who will need tine Overcoats or Suits 
for next season would do well to purchase now, as we 
have made very large contracts. and can sell the 
goods at same prices as was paid list winter. Styles 
guaranteed. 


patronage. as regards style 


Some 


Freeman, Carey & Co. 
155 and 157 WASHINGTON os Raer. 


mayll 
NEW STORE! 
NEW GOODS! 


We would announce to the people of Boston and 

vicinity that we have leased the New Freestone Build- 

ing, 

Nos. 563 & 565 Washington st., 
OPPOSITE C.D. 

Aud stocked the same with 


FINE READY-MADE 
CLoet Hint G 


FOR MEN AND BOYS! 


Also, a fine selection of FURNISHING GOODs, 


Cops & Bros., 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
S. H. POND & C0, 


may25 it 


CARRIAGES 


— AND— 


IARNETS SE 


We now have in Stock, and are receiving daily, a 
FINE ASSORTMENT of 


NEW CARRIAGES 


FOR THE— 


SPRING AND SUMMER SALES, 


OUR 


CUT-UNDER DEPOT WAGONS, 


—AND— 


GODDARD PATTERN TOP BUGGIES 


We make a Specialty of. 


BAROUCHES, 
VICTORIAS, 
PHAETONS, 
PONY PHAETONS, 


With and Without Tops. 


We shall receive in due season, alse, a large assort 


ment of the Celebrated 


RUBBER MOUNTED HARNESS, 


For all classes of carriages, introduced to this market 
by us in 1868, and considered by competent judges the 
best for style and durability. 
Regular sales of Horses, Carriages. Harnesses, ete., 
every Saturday at 11 o’cluck. 


Isburgh & Rowland, 


8 and 10 FAST STREET. 
mi a 
BOST\ IN LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHUEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e., &e. 
Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 


by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 
4a In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 


as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it- 
mayll om 


VOSE & 


PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


SONS’ 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash. also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly, Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jas. W. VOSE, IRVING B. Vosk, WILLARD A. VosE. 
oot Sone 3m 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


155 and 157 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Our department in MEN’S wear is fully supplied 

with every article needed, and of the finest quality. 

Cartwright & Warner's Under-Clothing. 

Courvoisier’s Kid Gloves. 

Silk Suspenders. 

English and French Silk Scarfs and Ties, 

ip great variety. 

Fine White Shirts and Collars, made to order 
and to fit nice. 

All “— of fine LINEN COLLARS now worn, and 


of the finest quality in <teck. DRESSING-GOWNS 
and BREAKF ‘Ast. JACKETS in fine and medium qual- 
ity. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


155 and 157 Washington street. 
mayll 4t 


Established 1846. 
WARREN RICHARDSON, 
BOOK AND GENERAL JOB PRINTER, 


ENTER?! aINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY...... oe eeeceseesel ROPRIETOR. 
Mu. W..H. FLOYV Dies. edccccccscs oeecceeeee MANAGER, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1872. 
TWO PLEASING PERFORMANCES. 
5 IN THE AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK, 
Last time of Buckstone’s comedy of 
MARRIED LIFE, 
With the amusing dramatic sketch of the 
TOODLES. 


IN THE EVENING AT 7.45. 
Last time this season of Boucicault’s 
LONG STRIKE, 
With the ever-popular 
TOODLES. 


MONDAY EVENING. JUNE 3—BENEFIT IN AID OF THE 
ODD-FELLOWS’ FAIR. 
Boucicault’s capital comedy of 
HOW SHE LOVES HIM. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH... ccccesesccses Lessee and Manager. 
VERY 





This (SATURDAY) Afternoon, 
formance of the engagement of 
MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
Pid 


VAN WINKLE 


LAST per- 


“RIP 


This (SATURDAY) Night—BENEFIT of Mr. D. J. 
MAGUINNIS. “Willie Rielly.’ “Shamus O'Brien,” 
“Robert Macaire,” and other attractions. 


THE VOKES FAMILY, 


Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
June 3d. 


From the MONDAY, 


Doors Fails nat 745. Begins at 2 and 7.45. 


ST. JAMES. 


WE Bee BRAG Boise ciccnbikge cxcaeckaccaves seuewe Lessee. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock, 
The famous leaders of Minstrelsy, 


BIRCH, WAMBOLD AND BACKUS'S 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS, 


New York. 


Doors open at 2 P.M. 


from 58 Broadway, 


Matinee Saturday. 


THE GLOBE. 


MB. ARTHUR: CHENEY « oc.ccew cc csc dedess PROPRIETOR, 
ae We Pea ise en vad 0a ciceenevns ce AOUn: 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Ply sommittee having in charge the arrangements 


GRAND COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL 


tendered to MR. AUTHUR CHENEY by many 
prominent citizens, take pleasure in announcing that 
the accomplished author and comedian, 

(MR. JOHN BROUGHAM, 

and the sterling artist and great Boston favorite, 
MR. JOUN GILBERT, 

have kindly consented to appear on the occasion in 
conjunction with the POPULAR AND TALENTED 
GLOBE COMPANY. 

With a view to the most thoroughly legitimate and 
enjoyable entertainment, the committee have selected 
the chef @eucre of English dramatic composition, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s brilliant tive-act comedy 
of the 

“SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” 

Which will be given on FRIDAY EVENING, June 7th, 
Is72. with a cast of unusual excellence, presenting an 
array of rare dramatic ability, including 

MR. JOHN GILBERT.........as ‘Sir Peter Teazle.” 
MR. JOHN BROUGILAM....as ‘Sir Oliver Surface.’ 
Box office now open for the sale of seats. 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 


—AND— 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
ATT BOSTON, 

FROM JUNE 17th to JULY 4th, 1872. 
Commencing daily at 3 o'clock P.M. 

THE GRANDEST SERIES OF CONCERTS 

ever given—introducing the best works of the Great 

Masters, and the music of all nations. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD WORLD 
unite in singing the song of 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

A MAMMOTH COLISEUM, 
erected especially for this occasion, 


TWENTY 


‘olces, 
comprising one hundred and eighty choral societies, 


TWO THOUSAND INSTRUMENTALISTS, 
In Grand Orehestra and Military Band. 


Great Chorus of THOUSAND 


A MAGNIFICENT BOUQUET OF ARTISTS, 
One Hundred and Fifty ofthe best American Vocalists, 
The Most Powerful Organ Ever Constructed. 
MADAWE PESCHKA LEUTNER, 


The greatest living Soprano. 


By permission of Her Majesty’s Government, the 


Celebrated BAND of the GRENADIER 
GUARDS, 
of London, Mr. Bandmaster, 


Dan Godfrey, 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
Famous throughout the wor lias the Queen of Pian- 


By permission of Emperor William of Germany, 
The Best BAND of the IMPERIAL ARMY, 


known as “Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment Band.” 





JOHANN STRAUSS, 
The Eminent Composer and Conductor. 


sy permission of President Theirs and the French 
Grovernment, 

The Celebrated GARDE REPUBLICAINE 
BAND, 


of Paris. One of the Best Military Bands in Europe, 
FRANZ ABT, 
The eminent Composer and Conductor, author of 


“When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 


THE IRISH NATIONAL BAND, 


The greatest Band ever organized in Old Treland. 
MADAME ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF, 
The celebrated Soprane of London. 


Grand Professional OPERATIC CHORUS, 
German, English, Italian and French Opera Choruses 
combined, 


HERR FRANZ BENDELL, 
The Eminent German Pianist. 


By permission of the Government of the United States 
THE CELEBRATED MARINE BAND. 


Kinperor William’s Imperial Household 
CORNET QUARTETTE. 





By universal desire, 
THE ANVIL CHORUS, 


with accompaniment of One Hundred Anyils, by the 
Boston Fire Departinent. 


THE NATIONAL AIRS of ALL COUNTRIES 
by Twenty Thousand Voices. Two Thousand Instru- 
ments, the Great Organ, Druin and Trumpet Corps, 
all the bells of Boston, Infantry and Artillery aecom- 
paniment, 


The whole forming the 


GRANDEST MUSICAL DEMONSTRATION 


the world has ever known, under the supervision of 
committees comprising the most eminent citizens of 


boston. 


The concerts during the first week will be ona 
grander scale than thereafter. 
SEASON TICKETS. transferable, admitting to all 
FIFTY DOLLARS EACH, including 
reserved seats, now ready: and Tickets for single ad- 
mmission to each entertainment, during the first week, 
FivE DoLLAns, may be had 
upon application, personally or by letter, to A. P, 
Peck. Mu-ie Hall, Bo-ton. 
Diagrains of seats in the Coliseum for sale at Music 
Hall. 
Per order of the Executive Committee. 

HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary, 


the Concerts 


with reserved seats; 


eet 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE! 


MORE ACCOMMODATION WANTED ! 
HOTELS SOLICITED! 


Householders and Hotel-keepers of Boston and 

vicinity Who can furnish accommodation either in 

board or lodging, or both, to attendants upon the 

Workl’s Peace Jubilee, in June and July next, are 

respectfully invited to communicate at once with the 

“BUREAU OF ACCOMMODATION,” 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


ne name, location, number of rooms, how man 
can be taken, whether or not meals will be furnish 
and price per day. 

Persons intending to be present at the Jubilee, who 
may Wish ace ommonation, are also invited to commu- 
cate with the “Bureau.” 

A complete system of record and notification has 
been established, and an eflicient clerk will be in at- 
tendance to afford all peeded information wo parties 
interested. 














112 Washington Street, 
mayll BOSTON. *6t 


Per order Committee on Bureau of Accommodation, 
may25 a 


* 
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The Conquest of America. 


NSEQUENCES OF HORACE GREELEY’S 
— ORLEC MON.—A PROPHETIC TALE. 


{The following is supposed to have been 
written in 1892 by Max Adeler, who was a wit- 
ness to the terrible scenes which occurred at the 
time of which the story tells. ] 

You ask me to tell you, my children, of the 
events which immediately preceded the destruc- 
tion of the once great American Union, and the 
capture of the country by its present European 
rulers, and to say something also of the causes 
which led to these deplorable results. I under- 
take the task with a heavy heart, for whenever I 
revert to that terrible time I cannot help contrast- 
ing our proud condition up to that fatal year 
with the humiliating position occupied now by 
the American people. The story is a short one. 
In the fall of 1872 Horace Greeley, the editor 
of a newspaper in New York, was elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. The people voted 
for him because they believed him to be an hon- 
est man. But he was vain and weak, and he 
entertained certain fanatical and preposterous 
notions—about agricultural matters, for in- 
stance—which he was determined to force upon 
the people at all hazards, and despite all oppo- 
sition. He believed, among other things, that 
every man ought to go to the West to earn his 
bread, and long before he was chosen President 
he used to advise everybody to move to that re- 
gion as a cure for all the disasters which could 
" befall the human family. 

As soon as he reached the executive mansion, 
which we used to call the White House, Presi- 
dent Greeley organized an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, and proceeded to force the 
entire population of the seaboard States west- 
ward at the point of the bayonet. The utmost 
violence was used. Those who resisted were 
shot down, and their dead bodies were carted off 
to a national factory which the President had 
established for making some kind of humorous 
fertilizer. All the large cities of the East were 
depopulated, and towns were entirely empty. 
The army swept before it millions of men, women 
and children, until the vast plains west of Kan- 
sas were reached, when the pursuit ceased, and 
the army was drawn up ina continuous line, 
with orders to shoot any person who attempted 
to visit the East. Of course, hundreds of thou- 
sands of these poor creatures perished from 
starvation. This seemed to frighten President 
Greeley, and he sent a message to Congress 
recommending that 700,000 volumes of a comic 
book of his, entitled ‘‘What I Know about 
Farming,” should be voted for the relief of the 
starving sufferers. This was done, and farming 
implements and seeds were supplied; and then 
the millions of wretched outcasts made an ef- 
fort to till the ground. Of the result of this I 
will speak further on. 

In the meantime the President was doing in- 
finite harm to the country in another way. His 
handwriting was so fearfully and wonderfully 
bad that no living man could read it. And so, 
when he sent his first annual message to Con- 
gress—the document was devoted wholly to the 
tariff and to agriculture—a sentence appeared 
which subsequently was ascertained to be, 
‘“‘Large cultivation of rutabagas and beans is 
the only hope of the American nation, I am 
sure.” The printers not being able to interpret 
this, put it in the following form, in which it 
went forth to the world: ‘‘The Czar of Russia 
couldn’t keep clean if he washed himself in the 
whole Atlantic Ocean once a day.” This per- 
version of the message was immediately tele- 
graphed to Russia by the Russian Minister, and 
the Czar was so indignant that he instantly de- 
clared war. 

Just at this time President Greeley undertook 
to write some letters to Prince Bismarck upon 
the subject of potato-rot, and, after giving his 
singular views at great length, he concluded 
with the statement that if the Emperor William 
said that subsoil ploughing was not good in light 
soils, or that guano was better than bonedust, 
he was ‘‘a liar, a villain, and a slave!” Of 
course the emperor also immediately declared 
war, and became an ally of Russia and of Eng- 
land, against which latter country Mr. Greeley 
had actually begun hostilities already, because 
the queen, in her speech from the throne, had 
declared the 7ribune’s advocacy of a tariff on 
pig-iron incendiary, and calculated to disturb 
the peace of nations. 

Unhappily, this was not the full measure of 
our disasters. The president had sent to the 
Emperor of Austria a copy of his book, ‘‘What 
I Know,” ete., with his autograph upon a fly- 
leaf. The emperor mistook the signature for a 
caricature of the Austrian eagle, and he readily 
joined in a war against the United States; while 
France was provoked to the same act by the fact 
that when the French Minister came to call on 
Mr. Greeley to present his credentials, the 
President, who was writing an editorial at the 
time, not comprehending the French language, 
mistook the ambassador for a beggar, and, with- 
out looking up, handed him a quarter and an 
order for a clean shirt and a grubbing-hoe, and 
said to him, *‘Go West, young man—go West!” 

So all these nations joined in making war 
upon the United States. They swooped down 
upon our coasts and landed without opposition, 
for those exposed portions of our unhappy 
country were absolutely deserted. The Presi- 
dent was afraid to call away the army from 
Kansas at first, for fear the outraged people upon 
the plains would come East in spite of him. 
But at last he did summon the army to his aid, 
and it moved to meet the enemy. It was too 
late! Before the troops reached Cincinnati the 
foreigners had seized Washington and all the 
country east of the Ohio, and had hanged the 
President (whose loss was not regretted), the 
cabinet, and every member of Congress. The 
army disbanded in alarm, and the invaders 
moved to the far West, where they found the 
population dying of starvation because they had 
followed the advice of Greeley’s book to ‘‘Try 
for your first crop to raise limes, and don’t plant 
more than a bushel of quicklime in a hill!” Of 
course these wretched people were at the mercy 
of the enemy, who—to his credit be it said— 
treated them kindly, fed them, and brought them 
back to their old homes. You know what fol- 
lowed; how Prince Frederick William of Prus- 
sia ascended the American throne, and the other 
humiliations that ensued. It was a fearful blow 
to republicanism, a blow from which it will never 
recover. It made us, who were freemen, a na- 
tion of slaves. It was all the result of our 
blind confidence ina misguided old man who 
thought himself a philosopher. May Heaven 
preserve you, my children, from the remorse I 
feel when I remember that I voted for that bu- 
colic editor! 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue Wortp at Peace. — (By Mrs. 
A. Brigham.)— 

The morning light is breaking, 
The world’s long night is o'er, 

The song of nations waking 
Swells on from shore to shore. 

The song by angels given 
To hail redemption’s birth, 

Now echoes back to heaven— 
“Good will and peace on earth. 

No threat of foes engaging 
Sends up its boding sound ; 

No clash of battle raging 
Is heard the earth around. 

Nor weak may fear the stronger, 
Nor grief her slain deplore, 

The sword is king no longer, 
The nations war no more. 

Their thousand banners meeting, 
Float free to every breeze, 

And flag to flag gives greeting 
On all the friendly seas. 

High waves each banner glorious, 
In love and joy unfurled, 

For peace lifts up victorious 
The banner of the world! 

All hail, thou hope of ages! 
Blest day desired of old, 

By prophets, bards and sages 
In every land foretold. 

The world’s long strife is ending ; 
The truce of God appears, 

When Peace, her throne ascending, 
Shall reign a thousand years! 


ARTESIAN WeLLs.—Any one who engages in 
deep borings for water does so at considerable 
risk, as no geologist or chemist can give him 
positive assurances of success. In this coun- 
try we have numerous artesian wells, some of 
them of great depth. The famous St. Louis 
well is about 1,900 feet deep, and the force with 
which the water rises is very great. It is how- 
ever entirely unsuited to domestic uses, being 
charged with mineral constituents derived from 
rocks and minerals over and through which it 
passes in its course. Offensive gases are often 
mingled with water coming from deep wells, 
and the temperature is uniformly high. The 
gaves present are usually carbureted hydrogen, 
and sometimes sulphureted hydrogen is evolved 
freely, giving to the water the smell of stale 
eggs. The temperature of the water depends 


in a great measure upon the depth of the boring. 
The well at St. Louis delivers water at a tem- 
perature above one hundred degrees F., and the 
water of most other wells is found above seventy 
degrees F. In winter such water, if pure, would 
be delightful for washing purposes, but for 
drinking it would be vapid and nauseous. It is 
also without atmospheric air, and would need 
not only to be cooled but to be aerated to fit it 
for table use. Altogether we may conclude that 
the deep springs are not very promising sources 
from which to obtain potable waters. 

It has been remarked that the water from arte- 
sian wells is derived from great distances. This 
was shown in a boring at Tours, France, from 
which, when the borer was withdrawn, quanti- 
ties of sand and small snail-shells were ejected, 
which without doubt found their way there from 
the mountains of Auvergne, thirty miles distant. 
Eels and small fish have been found in the wa- 
ter of artesian wells, which shows that there is 
sometimes direct communication through the 
strata with distant ponds or superficial accumu- 
lations of water. The water which falls upon 
inland mountains and hills, and passes down- 
wards through previous strata, often finds vent 
in the sea, and thus the curious spectacle is af- 
forded of a fresh water spring bubbling up 
through a mass of salt water. Humboldt men- 
tions such a spring as occurring at the mouth of 
the Rio Sargartos, off Cape Caloche, four hun- 
dred yards from land. The inhabitants of Syra- 
cuse obtain excellent fresh water by rowing off 
in boats into the salt sea, and dipping it up into 
vessels as it rises to the surface from the orifice 
below. It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more paradoxical than this.— Dr. Nichols’s Fire- 
side Science. 


Tue CuanceLinc. — (By Elizabeth Akers 
Allen. )— 
One day in summer's glow, 
Not many years ago, 
A little baby lay upon my knee, 
With rings of silken hair, 
And fingers waxen fair, 
Tiny and soft, and pink as pink could be. 


We watched it thrive and grow— 
Ah me! we loved it so— 
And marked its daily gain of sweeter charms ; 
It learned to laugh and crow, 
And play, and kiss us—so— 
Until one day we missed it from our arms. 


In sudden, strange surprise 
We met each other’s eyes, 
Asking ‘‘Who stole our pretty babe away ?” 
We questioned earth and air, 
But, seeking everywhere, 
We never found it from that summer day. 
But in its wonted place 
There was another face— 
A little girl’s, with yellow, curly hair 
About her shoulders tossed— 
And the sweet babe we lost [ fair. 
Seemed sometimes looking from her eyes so 


She dances, romps, and sings, 
And does a hundred things 
Which my lost baby never tried to do; 
She longs to read in books, 
And with bright, eager looks 
Is always asking questions strange and new. 


And I can scarcely tell, 
I love the rogue so well, 
Whether I would retrace the four-year’s track, 
And lose the merry sprite, 
Who makes my home so bright, 
To have again my little baby back. 


Ah, blue eyes! do you see 
Who stole my babe from me, 
And brought the little girl from fairy clime? 
A gray old man with wings, 
Who steals all precious things ; 
He lives forever, and his name is Time. 


He rules the world, they say ; 
He took my babe away— 
My precious babe—and left me in its place 
This little maiden fair 
With yellow-curly hair, [Grace! 
Who lives on stories, and whose name is 
—Our Young Folks. 


Tue Pustic Liprartes oN SunpAys.—Mr. 
Charles Collins, a director of the Mercantile Li- 
brary, recently addressed a letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Washburn, Rector of Calvary, in which he 
recounts that he and all the other directors de- 
sired to throw their reading-room open on Sun- 
day; that he and they desired this because they 
know that thousands of their subscribers are 
clerks and salesmen who live in hall-bed-rooms 
and other comfortless places, and who are apt 
to walk the streets on Sundays, or waste their 
time in worse places; that knowing many of 
these young men to be too poor to pay pew-rent, 
too proud to beg a free seat in church, and con- 
stantly exposed to temptation as well as to dis- 
comfort, the directors unanimously passed a 
resolution opening the reading-room on all holi- 
days, including Sundays, and submitted it to the 
Clinton Hall Association—a board of incorpo- 
rators who own the Library Association build- 
ing, and whose tenants the directors are; that 
these gentlemen, having considered the resolu- 
tion, replied that they could not comply with it, 
closing their answer with these words: ‘‘And 
with the laws of God and the laws of our coun- 
try relating to that day before us, we recom- 
mend,” etc., etc. What Mr. Collins wishes 
from Dr. Washburn is an answer to the question 
whether or not the opening of the reading-room 
would really be, as asserted by the trustees, an 
infraction of the laws of God, and, if so, which 
law; and Dr. Washburn complies with his re- 
quest in a letter which Mr. Collins has put into 
print. In this paper Dr. Washburn says at the 
outset, in effect, that the Sunday is one thing, 
and the Sabbath of the Jews is another, for he 
remarks that, in his opinion, the authority of 
the Sunday does not rest upon the Decalogue, 
but on the law of Apostolic and Christian his- 
tory, which gives us that day as the feast of the 
resurrection; and he thinks it would be emi- 
nently in the spirit of Christ’s teaching to give 
some thousands of poor clerks and apprentices 
a means of spending the commemorative day in 
improving their minds and moials. To the ob- 
jection that the opening of reading-rooms would 
be a step toward the license of ‘‘a continental 
Sunday,” Dr. Washburn replies that it is well to 
ask ‘‘how far the straitness of past usages has 
provoked the license of to-day.” It is certainly 
avery pertinent question; as also are the ques- 
tions whether we shall make the day less holy 
by making it more happy; and whether we shall 
increase the authority of the Sunday by making 
it odious to the child, irksome to the working- 
man, perhaps depraving, as well as irksome, to 
the apprentice and clerk. It is desirable, Dr. 
Washburn thinks, that there should be more of 
a reverent piety, but it is also very desirable 
that there should be more of what a sound di- 
vine has styled ‘‘faith in a good God and in com- 
mon sense.” He would go further than to say 
that good Christians may not only enjoy their 
own library on the Sunday, and may throw open 
larger libraries to poor people; he would insist 
upon the opening of the libraries to the poor 
people as a Christian duty. These views were 
not particularly new, for this is a question which 
has been much discussed in one place after 
another, and is a question which it is not nec- 
essary to discuss very long before the subject is 
exhausted and a conclusion reached. We sup- 
pose the natural reaction against the horrors of 
the Puritan Sabbath would before this have re- 
moved American Sabbatarianism even more 
thoroughly than it has, had the revulsion not 
been partially checked by the Roman Catholic 
Sundays being put before us too suddenly and 
carelessly.—New York Nation. 


Setting an Exampte.—The deepest tests of 
character go down considerably below the com- 
monplace assertion. There are many things 
that one must do for the sake of setting an ex- 
ample. I do not know of anything that should 
be done without a better reason. Things should 
be done because they are fit and beautiful and 
right, and not for the sake of setting an exam- 
ple. Take care of duty and example will take 
care of itself. Yet this notice is being offered 
to us every day. And by it we hear men justi- 
fying the various courses of their life. They 
see no hurt in a delightful game of cards, but 
for the sake of the example they feel obliged to 
refrain. But why be afraid and set a wrong 
example by doing something that is evidently 
not wrong. They get no good in going to church, 
but they go for the sake of the example. But 
we think that they had better stay at home if 
they can find no better reason for attending 
church than that. Is it not, in fact, rather pre- 
sumptious to take for granted that others are in 
such sore need of that with which they can so 
easily dispense? Is it not rather a bad exam- 
ple that they set in doing that which seems to 
them no more of a reality? We hear occasion- 
ally that this man or that has given up a certain 
occupation or companionship because he feared 
that he might set a bad example to his children. 
Thou hypocrite! Why be so careful of the out- 
side of the cup and platter and leave it all un- 
washed within? Do not imagine that you can 
deceive your little ones. Your cup and platter 





are transparent to their eyes. You may sedu- 


lously endeavor to keep them from seeing any- 

thing but the outside; they will find out directly 

what it is that you conceal within. It is not 

your example, but your self, that tells upon the 

children of yourhouse. And until you can give 

up any evil course you are pursuing because it 

is wrong you may as well enjoy it to the full; 

for your example will not be worth your pains. 

As a man thinketh in his heart so is he. So is 

his influence; so are his friends; so do his chil- 

dren apprehend and follow him. What then? 

Does example go for nothing? Heaven forbid 

that any one should so interpret me! I do but 

say that it is not the instinctive motive in the di- 

rection of right-doing. God knows how much 
the example of true men and women is to us as 
we stand face to face with life’s greatest prob- 

lems. God knows what priceless legacies are 
the examples of such men as Channing and 
Parker and Luther and Paul and Socrates and 
Jesus. God knows how dear to us are the ex- 

amples of a humbler sort of men and women 
whom we meet upon our daily round, whose 
lives provoke us by their divine unselfishness 
into like noble living! But why is it that the 
examples of these and such as these are so all- 
blessed and all-beautiful? Because they were 
always thinking of ‘‘setting an example”! Nay, 
but because they never thought of any such 
thing. Because they took care of duty, took 
care of truth and love, and let example take 
care of itself. Because they listened to the le- 
gitimate motives for right-doing and did the 
thing that was fit and right and beautiful, regard- 
less of the consequences; leaving the conse- 
quences with God, to whom they rightfully be- 
long; because they interpreted the command, 
‘‘Abstain from all appearances of evil,” which 
they found written, as we all find it written, on 
the tablets of their inmost hearts, as meaning 
that they should abstain from éverything that ap- 
peared evil to themselves, and not that they 
should abstain from anything simply and only 
because it had the appearance of evil to their 
fellow-men. And if we would set an example 
worth anybody’s following let us stop thinking 
and talking about doing so, and go to work and 
do something for God and man. Then shall we 
build better than we know, and men will take 
knowledge of us that we have been in saintly and 
angelic company, and will be caught up into the 
same spirit of self-sacrificing love.—John W. 

Chadwick. 


Tue Coutts.—The banking-house of Coutts 
& Co. is the repository of all the old English ar- 
istocracy, who, from the queen down, mostly 
bank there. There are rich old dowagers, mai- 
den ladies and honorables, the real old English 
baronet with his estate in the rich pastures of 
Berkshire and Kent, and his ‘‘shooting-box” up 
in the north; the statesman, peer and foreign 
ruler—they all intrust the house of Coutts & 
Co. with their funds. The queen has banked 
there for years, and, indeed, the immense wealth 
of Miss Coutts and of the bank is totally due to 
the patronage of royalty bestowed upon her an- 
cestors—the founders of the bank. Her ‘‘pass- 
book” is a most handsome book, inlaid with 
gold, bearing the royal arms, in which all the 
entries are made in the handsomest and most 
ornamental of writing. Indeed, it is one man’s 
work to attend to her majesty’s account, which 
is superintended by the ‘‘keeper of the privy 

urse.” The Emperor Napoleon, too, much as 
he would like us to believe to the contrary, kept 
an account there, and the house, prior to the fall 
of the empire, was constantly making purchases 
of English consols to his order. There is no 
doubt that Napoleon had a short time ago a con- 
siderable sum invested in these English secu- 
rities, as have most European potentates at the 
present time. 

Another great feature with the house of 
Coutts & Co. is the large deposits of jewelry, 
family papers, titles, and other articles of value 
that are left in it for safe keeping. ‘There are 
hundreds of large, heavy family cases in their 
vaults, and during the season in London ladies 
go daily ‘‘to the bank” (they like to make use of 
the phrase) to take out some valuable ornament 
for the opera, etc., or to return some after use. 
There are clerks whose special duty it is to see 
to the wants of these ladies. 

The great success of Coutts’s banking-house 
is due almost to accident. Burdett Coutts, one 
of the founders, was a modest banker on the 
strand, London, in George III.’s reign, and he 
made it a practice, as his bank was some dis- 
tance from the so-called ‘‘city,” in order to keep 
himself ‘‘posted” on the financial movements 
going on there, to dine with some of the lead- 
ing city-bankers and bank-managers as often as 
opportunity would permit. It was during one of 
these reiinions that a bank official casually re- 
marked his surprise that Lord —— had been 
refused a loan of £10,000 that day at his bank. 
The circumstance was noticed by the West-end 
banker, and, the dinner over, he repaired at 
once to the house of the nobleman, left his card, 
requesting his lordship to call at his office on 
the following day on business of great im- 
portance. The next morning Lord —— was an- 
nounced to Mr. Coutts, and, on his inquiring 
what business had necessitated his visit, the 
banker at once informed him that as a banker 
he had heard that his lordship had desired a 
loan of £10,000, and he respectfully offered his 
services. 

“But Ican give you no security, Mr. Coutts,” 
said his lordship, as the banker commenced 
counting a small package of crisp bank-notes 
that were on his desk. 

“You lordship’s note of hand will be quite 
sufficient,” gallantly responded the West-end 
banker, and he handed him a note to sign. 

‘“‘But I do not think I shall want as much as 
ten thousand pounds,” hesitated the nobleman. 

‘“‘That is immaterial, your lordship,” replied 
the banker. 

‘“‘On second thought I will take the ten thou- 
sand, and, as I shall only need five thousand, 
you will please place the remainder to my credit 
as an opening of an account with you in my 
name.” 

The banker thanked his new customer, es- 
corted him with much politeness to his carriage 
at the door, and then bade him ‘‘Good-day.” 

The action of the banker was a long-sighted 
one. It was a good investment. The balance 
was soon increased, the loan returned, and the 
nobleman commenced to tell the story round at 
the court of St. James of the wonderful accom- 
modating spirit of the West-end banker. Others 
soon deposited their money in his hands, and 
the story was so well circulated at the palace 
that the king’s curiosity was excited and he in- 
formed the banker's patron of his desire to meet 
the banker. Coutts went finally. He was in- 
troduced to the king, and his quiet, modest man- 
ners won the favor of the court. His presence 
at the court created quite a sensation, for it was 
soon afterward reported that the king had given 
his private finances into the keeping of Burdett 
Coutts. The rest of the court soon followed the 
example of the king, and thus was secured to 
the house the wealthy patronage of the aristoc- 
racy of England. 

Miss Burdett Coutts has, as is well-known, 
the interest of the employés of the bank at 
heart. It is a hard matter to get into the bank. 
Noblemen’s sons now seek positions in the es- 
tablishment, and some of the partners are noble- 
men. College educated men are alone taken 
as clerks, and then an examination is gone 
through, which is conducted with the same 
strictness as is the examination into the family, 
reputation and general recommendations of the 
applicants. For every vacancy there are hun- 
dreds of applicants. But, when admitted, a 
clerk has a fine position. He will be told, on his 
being admitted, that he must not wear a mus- 
tache, but simply side whiskers; and in his 
dress, although nothing will be said to him 
about it, every modesty of style will be expected 
of him. This is done on account of the great 
dislike the real aristocracy of England have for 
the gaudy, showy fop of the middle classes, who 
so often, in his ignorance and self-conceit, apes 
the gentleman. The clerks are all supplied with 
dinner inside the establishment, at the personal 
expense of Miss Burdett Coutts, and they owe 
their good fortune (for the dinner, ‘‘lunch,” as 
it is called, is first-class) merely to accident. 

It appears that on one occasion Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts entered the bank shortly after one 
o'clock, and remarked to one of the partners 
that the bank seemed very empty. ‘Where are 
the gentlemen?” she inquired. 

‘‘They have gone to lunch, and they gener- 
ally do so every day about this time,” answered 
the partner. 

She expressed herself as not approving of 
“the gentlemen” going out in all weathers from 
one coffee-house to another in search of a meal, 
and she then inquired if there was no remedy 
for it. She then asked why they could not dine 
at the bank. 

“Extra expense,” suggested the partner, 
whereupon Miss Burdett Coutts authorized the 
providing of a meal regularly for the gentlemen 
and her account to be debited with the neces- 
sary expense. And thus it is ever with her. 
She is always on the watch for the opportunity 
to do some benefit with her wealth. To say 
that those clerks worship her and her 

heart does not exaggerate their feelings of love 
and respect for her.— Herbert Radcliffe. 





ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS ! 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,) 

And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 
the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 
show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


oe 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 








FREEMAN, CAREY & CO, 


155 and 157 Washington St., 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 


Our stock of Summer FINE CLOTHING is now 
ready for inspection, and comprises some of the best 
ee we have ever offered. Our SPRING OVER- 
COATS are made from very fine quality English and 
French Diagonals, Meltons, and Fancy Coatings, and 
are Cut and Made superior to any einer for sale in 
Boston from the fact they are all cut by our Custom 
Cutters during dull season, and made by our regular 
Custom workmen—insuring a better class and style 
of work and at as low prices as are paid for slop-work. 

—ALso— 
A large variety of English WALKING-COATS in fine 
Tricot and Diagonals, in shades. DERBY SACKS in 
Basket and Fancy Coating, and fine Scotch goods. 
mayll 4t 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man- 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are manufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Sold by Grocers generally. 
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FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. 
ODONTO. 


GAINESVILLE, Ala., July 5, 1871. 
MR. CHOATE, Boston, Mass. 

Sir :—I have used several boxes of your Odonto, or 
Oak Bark Tooth Paste, with intense satisfaction, and 
have intended for some weeks to order more, but some 
way lost your address. If you receive this be kind 
enough to send me at once six boxes of the Paste, per 
express, C. O. D. Respectfully, 

MRS. C. S. ANDERSON, 
Care Lewis & Fulton. 


ANOTHER. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 27, 71. 
Mr. HENRY A. CHOATE :—Having thoroughly used 
and tested your Odonto, or Oak Bark and Orris Tooth 
Paste for several years, I take great —— in pro- 
nouncing it a most satisfactory and perfectly safe 
dentifrice, and as such I most cheerfully recommend 
it to all my friends. WM. R. ROBESON, Jr. 


ODONTO 


PREPARED AND PATENTED BY 


HENRY A. CHOATE, 
DRUGGIST, 
UNDER REVERE HOUSE. 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


20,000,000 FEET 


OF CHOICE LANDS 


on the Boston & Providence Railroad, 


AT CLARENDON HILLS, 


Within six miles of Boston Common, 
IN LOTS FROM 5,000 TO 50,009 FEET. 


tf may4 








Comprising many of the very choicest sites for 
first-class places of residence to be 
found near Boston. 


These Lands will only be sold for an Immediate and 
Good Class of Settlement. 


For the purpose of such settlement, these beautiful 
lands will be sold_much below the ruling .prices of 
equally desirable lands so near the city. It is the 

urpose of the combined Companies to concentrate 

eir experience and power to make CLARENDON 


h 
HILLS 
THE GE™M 


of the many delightful places for suburban residence 
near the New England Metropolis. 

For information, ad at the office of the Real Es- 
tate and Building Company and Metropolitan Land 
Company, Bank Building. 


387 Washington Street. 


A. P, BLAKE, General Agent. 
May 4 5t 


FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 


Importers and Commission Merchants, 
IBOSTON..........110 North Street, 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 
Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 

Exclusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris, 
Tasker & Co.’s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The ‘‘Burden Best” Iron, Ten- 
sile Strength, 78,000 Ibs. The Celebrated Bessemer 
Steel. Brown’s Original Concord Axles. 

&a@ RUSSIA SHEET IRON. SWEDISH, NOR- 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISH IRON. 

FULLER, Dana & FiTZ’s Price List on application. 

mch23 3m 














BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
im all parts of the world. mch2 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 


CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate ip all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting ot all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 














CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 





mch? tf PROPRIETOR, 


“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 
Best in the World. 
agar SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
_ — prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
en cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 

We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 


goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 














ELEGANT 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


The subscribers having added to their rich and va- 
ried stock of Metal Chandeliers a large and elegant 
assortment of 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


invite the attention of the public and assure them that 
the Glass is unsurpassed in purity, and the designs, 
in variety and excellence, are fully equal to any ever 
exhibited in this city, and being the Boston agents we 
shall offer them at the manufacturer’s lowest prices. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 
apr20 FACING BOSTON COMMON. 








TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 
—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


mch9 


RICE, KENDALL & CO., 


During the rebuilding of their premises, 








HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 


PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 
apr27 


SUPPLIES and CHEMICALS. tf 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY CO., 


99 Washington Street. 


dec2 








JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYsS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


febl0 BOSTON. tf 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Paper Hangings, 








' Decorations, and 


Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY STYLE—FOR SALE BY 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


383 Washington Street, 


mch23 tt NEAR ADAMS HOUSE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quinev Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally preg ong , and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
wAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 





feb3 3m 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 








Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apré 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 


Basement Floors, 


And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by thistreatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK. JOISTand BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-apr6 











PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. 6m mch23 





CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


—AND— 





BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO,, 


369 Washington Street. 


apr20 
“PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
bye rienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Lagcock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
apré3m Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


tf 











JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 





Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
a@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m febl7 





RESTAURANT 


REMONT HOUSE 


—_ 


The proprietors of the Tremont Honse direct public 
attention to the Café connected with it. Entrance 
both on Tremont and Beacon streets. : 
It is am attractive and favorite resort for ladies, zen- 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. 
Its s are served from an early hour in the 
midnight 





WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 
mchd w 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 

Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 


Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
ae These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer, 3m_feb10 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Exact 








Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf maya 


“NEW ENGLAND. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


2 Payments, 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments, 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 
7 Payments, 


oe hl 
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when insured. 





Policies issued to the amount of 

#20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President , 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ws. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





WALTER C. WrIGHT, Actuary. apré 


BUY THE BEST! 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the ¢lothes from 
falling back into the tub; —— Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. It EX- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, ani ‘the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 


mayll 








A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTon. 

Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mM30 








ss 
HANOVER STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gilt, Walnut, Rosewood and Ebony 
MIRRORS AND CORNICES. 


Particular attention given to making Mirrors 
and Cornices to order to fit spaces and from 


REAL ESTATE. 


S,P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston 


mch2 
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L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 


REVERE HOUSE CAFE 
WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


UNTIL 11 OPCLOCK P.M. 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


mch9 


tf 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 

(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 





WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may | 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 





"Si ccppametaes RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


may4-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


- CLOTHING, ETC. _ 


YEARD, MOULTON &CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


A.W. BEARD, C.C. Mouton,  R. P. GODDARD, 
feb3 H. C. BLUE, E. F. MILLER. ly 








CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

WINSLOW HERRICK, 

L. L. HARDING, Siras W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHAKDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 


\ TJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8S. YOUNG, 
H. 8S. Burpirt, mech2-6m Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


‘MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $468,000. 
INSURES 


Dwelling Tiouses, 
Household Furniture, 

Store Bulldings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ rixks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 3 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
aa This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business, fifteen years ayo. ; 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, MASs. a 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
3m 


febl7 27 State Street. 

f Seow NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continne to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores ually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, ston. 
DIRECTORS: 


Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adame, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wiggleswo 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawye 
Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer, Addison L. Clark 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, may 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 
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